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MR. STANSFELD AND THE LIBERAL 


PARTY. 


HERE is nothing so wearing to the spirits and ag 
vating to the temper of the truly Radical Reformer, 





as the continual tendency of his most cherished friends to | 


accept office under Government. 
happened only once or twice. 


ings, this kind of misfortune is chronic. Never have Mr. 


It is not as if the accident | 
Like Mr. Pickwick’s suffer- | 


Cox and Mr. Hadfield loved a young gazelle,—never have | 
they trained him up to cheer them with his glad bright eye, | 
but when he came to know them well, and love them, he was | 
sure to be carried off by Lord Palmerston to the Ministerial | 


benches. This it is that makes political life unutterably 
trying to the people’s friend. It is one long course of disap- 
pointment. By some curious fatality, he finds that it is 
invariably the Admiralty which exercises this fatal fascina- 
tion on his companions. Perhaps it may be, that the 
unhappy Government department in question is managed in 
a way to attract the especial notice of a patriot,—who, 
however, little knows where he may expect to go to when 
he looks up the subject of marine retrenchment for 
the first time. Perhaps, occasional promotion is only 
Lord Palmerston’s way of cutting off the heads of the 
tallest Liberal poppies. At all events, the thing occurs too 
often to be merely a coincidence. It happened to Lord 
Clarence Paget. It used to be always happening to poor 
Mr. Bernal Osborne. No sooner had they laid their guns 
for an assault upon the Administration trenches, than they 
were picked off by some Ministerial rifleman. After a short 
interval they used to reappear on the other side of the wall, 
radiant with new found glory, very much as Romulus 
appeared to his astonished countrymen after his deification. 
From their new position these transfigured heroes used to 
waft the fondest messages back to their old associates. “‘ Weep 





not for me,” Mr. Bernal Osborne was wont upon such occa- | 


sions virtually to tell the Radicals, “I am not dead, but 
sleeping here. Lord Palmerston has got my body, but my 
soul still belongs to my country.” Mr. Layard’s fate, though 
slightly different, was equally distressing. Cruel destiny had 
marked him out for one of those Government offices of which 
he had spoken slightingly so often. It is Mr. Stansfeld’s 
turn at last. 
pilgrim, as the Angel came for Christian in the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ;” and Mr. Stansfeld has taken leave of his friends 
at Halifax in the same touching spirit of mingled resignation 
and hope. 


Mr. Stansfeld is too clever a man not to know where he | 


is going to be taken. 


into the Senate,” Mr. Stansfeld feels evidently that in 


As Julius Peregrinus was “banished | 
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accepting office he is banishing himself to the Ministerial 
benches. The erratum which Mr. Stansfeld is so anxious 
to correct in the Z%mes really is of no consequence. Whether 
he was “kicked out” of the Liberal camp or “picked out,” 
is all the same in its results. The virtuous Cox will think 
nothing of him now. In time, Mr. Bright will come to 
denouncing him together with the rest of the bloated oli- 
garchs. The distressed Poles are already beginning to give 
him up. The champions of the runaway negroes seem to 
gaze after him more in sorrow than in anger. They have 
taken a kindly farewell of him, and they are good enough to 
say that they think it right of him to go. But he can no 
longer sincerely flatter himself that he belongs to that bright 
band. It must have been a harrowing thought to any of 
the number who formed part of the Halifax audience, to feel 
the conviction creeping on them as he spoke, that the white 
feathers of office might already be seen growing on the new- 
fledged official swan. Short as was the interval that had 
elapsed, Mr. Stansfeld, by the time he had got to Halifax, 
had begun to look on the Admiralty as a rather 1 -used 
public body. It was a great mistake to regard that ex- 
cellent branch of the public service as a mere Augean stall. 
*T should not be speaking the truth,” Mr. Stansfeld told 
his constituents, “if I did not say that the present Board 
of Admiralty had already gone some way, and with an 
earnest purpose and with great personal labour, in the path 
of reform.” We do not say that Mr. Stansfeld has ever 
attacked the Administration as a demagogue or a firebrand ; 
on the contrary, he has uniformly conducted himself, in his 
short political life, as a high-minded and liberal gentleman. 
But when the Halifax reformers saw their representative 
assuming the part of charity, and hoping all things and 
believing all things of the Admiralty board, they may well 
have moaned in spirit, and thought that the world was out 
of joint. “It is impossible all at once to return to a con- 
dition of expenditure which would be as satisfactory as a 
normal state of things. But I look forward confidently to « 
gradual, well-considered, and progressive diminution in the 
burdens of the country.” Was this the Lancelot of debate, 
who had so often shot like a star before the eyes of lords and 
ladies in tournament at Westminster? It is probable that 


| the hearts of the friends of the people marked and appre- 
Lord Palmerston has come for the Radical | 


ciated the sudden growth that had taken place in Mr. Stans- 
feld’s confidence in the economical resolutions of the Whigs. 
With a corresponding acuteness Mr. Stansfeld bade them 
good-bye, very much as if he was going not to Downing- 
street, but to New South Wales. This is a changing and 
dangerous world, and he well knew that the sweets of 
office could not be tasted without loosening the ties that 
bound him to his political school. The moment was a 
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painful one. A creditable ambition alone enabled him to 


sustain it -— 
« A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But still he answered with a sigh, 
Excelsior !” 


Leaving the amenities and commonplaces incidental to 
the condition of the lady who accepts her petitioning lover, 
the clergyman who takes the profiered bishopric, and the 
young member who feels it his duty not to refuse an Under- 
Secretaryship of State, we confess that it is with satisfaction 
that we find Lord Palmerston’s offer to Mr. Stansfeld has 
been made and not declined. The leaders of the Whig 
party have been much to blame for recruiting their ranks so 
little from among the independent members of the House. 
The result is as might have been expected. The Whig 
flame is on the point of dying out for want of fuel. If Lord 
Palmerston were to retire suddenly from public life, a 
Liberal ministry would find it difficult to hold their own in 
the House of Commons. There is no school of rising Whig 
statesmen to hand down to posterity the sacred torch of 
Whiggism. It has been the fault and it will be the death 
blow of the Palmerstonian régime that the spirit and nucleus 
of the system is nothing but Palmerston. There is no successor 
to the English Metternich. The men on whose shoulders his 
mantle would fall by right of political tradition have little 
or nothing in common with him ; and Lord Palmerston 
cannot, like Charles V., go on governing his country from 
his tomb. The ablest and most vivacious of his colleagues 
are not Whigs. Ten years hence Mr. Gladstone may perhaps 
lead the House of Commons, but he will not lead it to the 
same green pastures or beside the same still waters. Other 
views in foreign and domestic politics will have to supersede 
the views upon which the policy of the present Ministry is 
based. Could the present Prime Minister leave a trained troop 
of disciples and an armoury of political ideas, as Sir Robert 
Peel did, the Liberal party might have to undergo no great 
change upon his retirement or his decease. As it is, he will 
have no faithful interpreters of his creed when he is gone. 
Nothing but tall Whig weeds will be found growing round 
the tomb of the most active and vigorous of modern 
statesmen. 


That Palmerstonianism will come to a sudden conclusion or 
collapse, whenever that period arrives which we hope may 
long be deferred, will not be the least evil of the exclusive 
system which has been too much adopted by the Whig 
leaders. The band of able men, who are obliged by the 
fashionable traditions of party to stand aside and resign all 
expectations of office, do not improve in temper, in charity, 
or in political wisdom by seeing themselves tabooed. Lord 
Derby’s foolish insult, a few years back, has not made Mr. 
Bright a greater friend to Lord Derby’s “Order.” In the 
same way, the Manchester School have become more wltra, 
thanks to the exclusive airs that the Whigs have chosen to 
give themselves. Lord Palmerston cannot imagine that 
many outsiders, who are both able and honest men, do not 
feel their isolation, for he was pointedly reminded of it at 
the famous meeting at Willis’s Rooms, which preceded the 
accession of the present Ministry. His friends will have 
to thank themselves for what will be by no means 
an unmixed advantage to the country. The Liberal 
party will be re-formed, and re-formed on a wider basis than 
would have otherwise been necessary. Men who have been 
driven into doctrixaire opinions will find the ball within their 
reach at last. Ten years’ more denial of office would perhaps 
have converted Mr. Stansfeld’s present somewhat extreme 
opinions into a settled hostility to the Constitution. He 
enters office now as a mollified philosopher ; ten years hence 
he would enter it a furious and confirmed democrat. During 
the last few years we have heard of a Conservative reaction 
a good deal. We may well doubt whether we are not 
destined to see a Liberal reaction. That a man of Mr. 
Stansfeld’s ability should, even at this late hour of Lord 
Palmerston’s career, be taken into the counsels of the 
Sovereign before he has committed himself to any extra- 
vagant political propaganda, shows a symptom of returning 
prudence among the Liberal chiefs. In the name of the 
future quiet of the country, we trust we may see this step 
followed up by other measures conceived in the same spirit. 
Nor on other and more popular grounds can we regret Mr. 
Stansfeld’s appointment. We should be sorry to pledge our- 
selves to all Mr. Stansfeld’s opinions; but the country is a 
gainer when she receives an additional guarantee of admi- 





7 


nistrative and financial reform, and of a liberal foreign 
policy based not so much on the traditions of English 
interests as on the recognized interests of civilization. 








ADMIRAL WILKES, MR. ADAMS, AND THE 
ALABAMA. 


OURNALISTS are bound in honour and conscience to 
write under as strong, and cogent, and even vigilant 
sense of responsibility, as diplomatists or statesmen ; for, even 
more than diplomatists and statesmen, they may be influ- 
ential in determining not only the general policy, but often 
also the special line of action, adopted by great nations, where 
those nations possess free institutions, and are accustomed to 
think for themselves and to influence, when they do not 
actually choose, their own government. More especially 
should this sense of responsibility lie ever close to the mind 
of the writers in reviews or newspapers when such great 
issues as those of peace and war, and of peace and war 
between civilized and kindred nations, are at stake. While 
it is difficult for them not to share in some measure the pre- 


| judices and the irritations of the common public, they are 





bound to form their conclusions upon fuller information and 
with greater calmness, to fan no anger which is not righteous, 
to echo no demands which are not just, and to make no 
charges which they do not feel confident are borne out by 
facts. As they write fo the nation, they should endeavour 
to think jor the nation, and to warn it against its own 
prevalent tendencies and its own natural bias. 

There never was greater need to remind ourselves of these 
solemn obligations, and seldom greater difliculty in acting 
upon them, than while discussing the present state of feeling 
between England and America in reference to recent mari- 
time transactions. But we shall do our best, and try ta look 
at the foreign side of the question as well as at our own. 
Both nations are growing very angry, and both think 
honestly that they do well to be angry. A little more 
exasperation, a few more fierce words, a few more rash 
actions, and we may find ourselves involved so far in the 
preliminaries of a quarrel, that neither country may be able 
to draw back with honour or without humiliation. There 
is enough to account for all the irritation both here a@d in 
the United States, and enough, probably, to justify a~good 
deal of it. On the one side we can well understand thatthe 
Federals—knowing that their best if not their only chance of 
reducing their antagonists to submission lies in the gstrict- 
ness with which they can maintain the blockade of the 
Southern ports—should feel indignant at the constant éndea- 
vours of British ships to evade this blockade, and to supply 
the Confederates with warlike stores—endeavours which, as 
we well know, are often successful. It is even possible that 
some parties may persuade themselves that much of the long- 
continued and triumphant resistance of the South may be 
traced to the illegitimate aid thus rendered to it by English- 
men. We can well understand, also, how the successful and 
damaging exploits of the Alabama against Federal com- 
merce should have roused the bitterest animosity towards 
the people who are supposed, however unjustly, to have con- 
nived at her construction, equipment, and escape. And it is 
by no means unnatural that, while smarting under the 
injuries and losses inflicted by that clever steam cruiser, many 
of the Americans should choose to believe that the delay of 
our authorities to seize her before she left Liverpool was 
either wilful or so culpably careless as almost to amount to 
downright unfriendliness, if not to actual guilt. We know 
that this was not so ; but we can scarcely expect an angry 
and suffering nation thoroughly to believe us. And although 
we have at their instigation seized the Alexandra on suspicion 
of intending to imitate the Alabama, yet if (as is by no 
means improbable) a British jury should determine that 
there was no valid ground for detaining her, and should 
thereupon order her release, we shall not be surprised if the 
Americans should choose to regard such an ordinary result 
of British law proceedings as only another and still more 
flagrant proof of the resolute enmity of the British people. 
Thus far we may, and we ought to put ourselves in the 
position and look at matters from the point of view of the 
United States. 

On the other hand, may we not ask from them a,gimilar 
mental and moral effort? Cannot they comprehend that, 
while we have been suffering most severely in ou most 
prosperous industry, and in the persons of our most energetic 
and worthy artisans, in consequence of the blockade, and 
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are conscious of having borne that suffering and those losses 
with unexampled patience, we might have expected from 
them not only a little expression of regret that they should 
have been forced thus incidentally to injure us, but also the 
greatest possible care and forbearance in exercising those 
undoubted belligerent rights which press so hardly upon 
us? Is it not obvious that we must watch with the utmost 
jealousy and irritation any instances in which their cruisers 
act against our innocent merchant vessels with manifest 
injustice and without real warrant from international law ? 
Can they not perceive and admit that the least we can 
demand from them is, that since they must necessard/y injure 
us so much, they should on no account injure us gratuitously } 
How can they suppose that we shall endure without the 
greatest indignation to see our legitimate commerce inter- 
fered with on the flimsiest pretext, and even virtually 
transferred into American hands by letters of protection 
issued with national discrimination by a foreign Minister 
residing in a British capital? In short, why cannot they 


see that we, like themselves, are suffering severely, and that | 
we, like themselves, are made, perhaps, unduly and abnor- | 


mally irritable by that suffering ? 


The truth is that each party would be better able to 
make kind and liberal allowances for the other’s difficulties 


and susceptibilities, were each really assured of the other’s | . . os 
, . .. | interpreted,—but not one inch beyond those limi 
desire to remain on friendly terms, and to do mutual justice. | I ‘ J ” 


Unhappily this assurance is felt on neither side. The much 





side the precise cause and pretext of the rupture be just 
and irreproachable. If, however, as we would fain hope, 
they have no such absurd and suicidal intention, but are 
merely indulging their ordinary habits of insolence and 
venture, then it may be well to let them know by the 
promptness and decision of our action in the first clear case 
of outrage, that they are playing a dangerous game, and 
that the danger lies here ; that a few more proceedings like 
the seizures of the Labuan, the Adela, and the Peterhoff; and 
a few more blunders like the laissez-passer of Mr. Adams, 
may bring both countries into a position from which even 
the Americans will not be able to retreat in time; may 


_ compel England to make demands which the Government 


at Washington will have committed itself too deeply to dare 
to concede ; or may rouse a degree of indignation in this 
country which no amount of apology and restitution will be 
able to allay. Moreover, it should be remembered that 
though a government may honourably offer regret and 
atonement for hasty or inconsiderate injury and insult, 
amends for studied and deliberate outrage and wrong cannot 
be tendered or conceded without humiliation and disgrace. 
Meanwhile, however, and in our present uncertainty, the 


| course our Government appear to have resolved on is the 


| right and wise one,—viz., to endure everything within the 


that we have borne, in the way both of language and of | 


action, from American officials, semi-officials, and ex- 
officials—at first without resentment, and still without reta- 
liation—has not succeeded in persuading the Federals that 
England does not anxiously desire the dissolution of the 
Union ; and this being so, they appear to count for nothing 
the circumstance that we not- only have carefully abstained 
from giving aid or countenance, as a nation, to the Confede- 
rates, but that, as individuals, we have done twenty times as 
much for the North as for the South. And on our side the 
case is much the same. What perplexes us, and what makes 
us in doubt what course to adopt, is, that we cannot com- 
prehend what the Government at Washington really mean 
by their language and course of proceeding. 


recognized limits of international law, however harshly 








LANCASHIRE DISTRESS. 


OW to deal with the unemployed operatives of the 
manufacturing districts, is a problem which must 
occupy the attention of English statesmen for many a month. 
Other questions will arise and be disposed of, whilst this 
will too probably remain to baffle our attempts at its solu- 
tion, and may in the end disappear through causes as much 
beyond our control as those which gave it birth. The House 
of Commons may be convulsed by the mighty question 
whether Mr. Gladstone shall secure his petty additions to 


our fiscal system ; but the triviality of such a debate is 


We should be | 


ready enough to stretch our forbearance to the utmost pos- | 


sible extent, in favour of a nation at a crisis so difficult, so 
perilous, and so painful, that it might well drive wise men 
mad, but they will not give us any chance of doing so. 
could excuse any vivacity or virulence of language, if we 
were satisfied that on the whole they wished to be friendly ; 
and we could put up with any occasional irregularity and 
lawlessness in their proceedings, if we were satisfied that on 
the whole they meant to be just. But unhappily we can 


We 


feel no security on either of these heads, and there are some | 


circumstances which make us grievously doubt both suppo- 
sitions. When a mistake has been made, and the law has 


been overstepped, in the interference of Federal cruisers | 


with British commerce, there has been no promptitude in 
the direction of apology or restitution. The rights of belli- 
gerents have been so habitually stretched to the uttermost 
by American naval officers, as to indicate the absence 
of all anxiety to avoid pressing them beyond that 
uttermost. British ports have been all but blockaded, 
and vessels have been actually captured within British 
waters, and no instantaneous amends made, or regret ex- 
pressed for the outrage. To crown the whole, the appointment 
of Commodore Wilkes—who had already once brought the 
two countries to the verge of war and his own into a most 
discreditable position by a previous insult to our flag—to a 
command in which he would be under a perpetual tempta- 
tion to repeat the blunder and the offence, appeared incom- 
patible with the supposition that the Washington Govern- 
ment sincerely desired either to behave well towards 
England or to remain at peace with her. It is considerations 
such as these that perplex us. If the American Government 
and nation are merely wild with embarrassment and danger, 
we can afford to be gentle and patient and bear whatever 
can be borne with honour. But if they are “trying it on,” 
—if either they are deliberately desirous to provoke us into 
a war as a means of escape out of their own difficulties, or 
are merely venting a vulgar spite or indulging their vanity by 
showing how much they can venture to annoy and insult us, 
—then it may well be that a mild and much-enduring policy 
may be an unwise one. 


apparent when we turn from it to a consideration of the 
condition of Lancashire. Next to the preservation of 
pacific relations with the United States comes the treat- 
ment of the unemployed workmen in the County Palatine. 
It seems a cruel irony that a subject so delicate in 
character and so wide-spreading in its relations should have 
fallen a prey to such crude thinkers. When Mr. Kingsley 
and 8. G. O. essayed to compass it, we thought that no 
other persons so incompetent would have been so rash. Mr. 
Busfield Ferrand has convinced us of our error. In him we 
recognise a lower depth than can be traced in the Cambridge 
Professor of Modern History. No one can be surprised that 
the speech of the M.P. for Devonport was received by the 
House with ironical cheers and laughter. The jumble of 
ignorance and prejudice, socialistic fallacies, Protection, anti- 
manufacturing feeling, and the history of Sir John Bowring, 
mixed up with the condition of a starving province, could 
not but excite any sense of humour latent in the assembly. 


| We are tickled with the same feeling of incongruity that 


If they are inclined to force a | 


quarrel upon us, they may easily do so, and we cannot pre-— 


vent them ; all we then have to do is to take care that on our 


| 


we experience in looking at a tableau of the Medieval 
Dance of Death, where a king is laughing with his jester, 
whilst the skeleton in cap and bells grins behind him. 
Yet our thanks are due even to Mr. Ferrand. Though his 
speech was inconsequent, and at the end of it he had nothing 
to propose, he forces us to consider a question, the difficulty 
of which is so overwhelming, that we are all too willing to 
neglect it. 

There are two facts connected with Lancashire which 
have been established by the most recent reports: the first, 
that the demoralization of the unemployed workmen, if not 
already begun, is imminent ; and the second, that the supply 
of charitable contributions is for a time exhausted. The 
impossibility of continuously supporting half a million 
persons on the gifts of the benevolent, or even on the 
poor-rates of the district, has long been confessed, and 
these two facts only prove the accuracy of previous 
conclusions. Whether idleness be coupled with fulness 
or with scarcity of bread, the deterioration of the idle 
is certain, and it is not doubtful which condition is the 
worse of the two. The spirit of independence and self- 
reliance—the very backbone of a man—is destroyed, and he 
who at first accepted help with a proud reluctance and aver- 
sion soon begins to trust to it exclusively, and perhaps to 
seek it after his necessity has passed away. To the two 
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facts which are noticeable in Lancashire itself, a third must 
be added of vital importance as an element of the problem ; 
the hopeless permanence of the main cause of the distress— 
the war in America. Whatever opinions we may entertain 
as to the desperate or even immoral character‘of the Federal 
struggle, we must confess that there is no prospect of its 
being abandoned. Whether our sympathies be with the 
North or with the South, our wishes cannot discover a gleam 
of light to promise peace. And evenif peace came it is 
clear that for a long season the supply of cotton will be 
small and uncertain ; the agriculture of the South is totally 
deranged. The last manifesto of Jefferson Davis confirms the 
previous reports of the conversion of large tracts of country 
from cotton into corn lands, a conversion which the escape 
from the best cotton-producing districts-of no incousiderable 
fraction of the slaves must tend to make permanent. We 
have to deal, therefore, with a state of distress at home 
which must prevail to a greater or less degree for a length- 
ened period. 


The modes of action at present proposed are, assisted 
emigration, and the institution of public or the furtherance 
of private works. 
work which has been disturbed may be restored either by 
diminishing the workmen or by increasing the work ; or, as 
is most natural, both processes of restoration may go on 
simultaneously. It is, however, worth while to inquire 
which has the better claims to our approval—whether, in 
the face of the large working power existing in the manu- 
facturing districts without the means of profitable employ- 
ment, we should endeavour to subtract from the power or to 
add to the employment. The objections to the attempt to 
remove from Lancashire its redundant power are, that it can 
only be accomplished to a very limited extent, that it is very 
expensive, and that in the result it only transfers the un- 
employed workman to some other scene, where he will be 
as little able as ever to find suitable employment. All these 
objections have some weight, though one or two of them 
are perhaps over-estimated. If we may credit the success 
of the experiment which has been tried in North Devon, it 
is not necessary that the unemployed workman should be 
carried out of the country. The labourers who were im- 
ported into Devonshire have, we are told, fairly earned 
wages more than adequate to support life ; and that without 
sensibly affecting the labour-market of the county. The 
rate of wages, however, in the agricultural counties of 
England, even where farm labourers are most highly paid, 
forbids our looking forward to any considerable absorption 
of labour in such districts. Emigration, if it takes place at 
all, must in the main be emigration to our colonies ; and 
the expense of transit at once acts as a limitation on the 
extent of emigration. Here, however, the suggestion of 
Mr. Henry Baillie, backed up as it is by past experience, 
deserves consideration. ‘Twenty-five years ago, he tells us, 
when the kelp manufacturers in the North of Scotland 
were thrown into great distress by the abolition of the 
duty on barilla, a line-of-battle ship was fitted up as a 
passenger vessel to carry some of them to Australia. 
‘There seems no reason why a large number of our 
ships of the line, now lying idle in our harbours, should 
not be so utilized. Such a step would materially di- 
minish the expense, and consequently increase the extent, 
of emigration. Nor could the ordinary ship-owner com- 
plain that an abnormal traffic, the gains upon which he 
could never have anticipated, has been diverted from his 
own ships. The objection that the transported spinner will 
be found unfit for any employment in the colonies has at 
least equal force as an objection to finding him employment 
at home ; if he is unable to perform out-door work in the 
mild climates of Australia, New Zealand, or the Cape, he 
cannot be fit for hedging, ditching, draining, and road- 
making, in Lancashire. The force of this objection is, how- 
ever, much overrated ; there is no such loss of physique in 
the mill-hand, as the inhabitants of the south are sometimes 
led to believe ; nor need we be deterred by the fact, that to 
him agricultural labour will be a novelty. Agriculture is, 
indeed, an art not to be learnt in a day ; but of all oceupa- 
tions it is the one in which the unskilled workmen can be 
most easily trained to do a fair day’s work. Against all 
these objections there are to be found two principal 
advantages attendant on the promotion of emigration—the 
first, that every step in that direction is doubly beneficial 
in result, and the second, that the benefit is permanent. 
It is doubly beneficial, because the emigration of a workman 
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out of employ is not only a benefit to himself, but to those 
who are left at home ; it tends directly to restore the balance 
between workmen and work, of which good wages are the 
symbol. The permanence of the benefit does not require 
serious discussion ; the population of our colonies admits at 
present, and will for a long time admit, of considerable 
increase, not only without any diminution of the means of 
living, but as seems probable with an actual increase. The 
North American Colonies alone, in many respects the most 
inhospitable of all our possessions, absorbed in the year 1847 
more than 109,000 emigrants. 

We have already noticed the objection to employing the 
mill hands on out-door works at home, founded on their sup- 
posed inability to compass such labour: the objection is of 
no great weight, and if it stood alone it might be disregarded. 
There are, however, other objections of more importance. 
The great question with reference to these works, whether 
public or private, is will they pay? Take for instance 
the case of private works. Mr. Villiers told the 
House of Commons that there were 850,000 acres of wet 


_ lands in Lancashire and Cheshire, the draining and levelling 








The equilibrium between workmen and _ of which might employ 100,000 able-bodied men during two 


winters. If such drainage works would pay, there is a 
difficulty in seeing why they have not been begun: the 
landowner has not even to find the money to pay for the 
work. The Enclosure Commission and the Land Companies 
which work under its sanction have about six millions to 
advance for such a purpose at little more than 3 per cent. 
interest, repayable by a terminable annuity which is made 
a first-charge on the property, and the House of Commons 
would not hesitate to increase the sum at their disposal if 
that should be found insufficient. But it is impossible to 
force a landowner to undertake works which in his judgment 
will not sufficiently increase his rental to meet the charge 
upon his estate, and it will scarcely be suggested that the 
State should confer any greater benefit upon landowners than 
it has already done by providing capital for their improve- 
ments. As to public works, it must be confessed that they 
offer no adequate return for the expenditure upon them : the 
planting of a park and the decoration of a town are desirable 
objects, but only when the municipality is rich enough to 
engage upon them. The objection that the works proposed are 
unremunerative is not merely pedantic, for it rests upon the 
ground that work of this kind degrades the workman more 
subtly, but not less surely, than the direct donation of relief. 
The labourer who is conscious that his work is not profitable 
to his employer, that the wages paid him do not return an 
equal value to the wage-payer, becomes rapidly demoralized. 
Compare, for instance, the character of the navvy and the 
ordinary labourer on parish roads. The navvy knows that 
every yard of way he makes is worth its cost to the 
employer, and that he has fairly earned the wages he has 
received : the labourer on the roads knows that the work is 
made for him, and he becomes dispirited and inert. And, 
after all, it must be remembered, that employment of this kind 
is but a temporary make-shift ; it keeps the mass of work- 
men in the country, and things, instead of getting better, 
will have a tendency to get worse. It affords no hope of a 
diminution of the numbers of the people, whilst the mere fact 
that the workman is conscious that he is engaged in a tran- 
sitory occupation, and not at the trade which he must adopt 
as a permanent employment, is alone sufficient to demoralize 
him. On the whole, though the diversion of the unem- 
ployed poor to public works is a method which is for a time 
desirable, it should never be looked upon as an expedient to 
be retained in use for one moment longer than is absolutely 
necessary. The gist of the case may be summed up in a 
sentence. Our object should be to bring back the labourer 
to that condition in which he may once more be safely left 
to take care of himself: if he emigrates this will soon be 
the case ; but if he remains at home, it seems too probable 
that he will pass from one state of dependence to another, and, 
after all our care, end in a condition of hopeless pauperism. 
If we would save Lancashire from such degradation of her 
workmen, we must either reduce their number or discover 
some scheme of permanent and remunerative employment 
which shall preserve their integrity and their spirit. 





COMPANY-MONGERS. 


OME recent police cases have demonstrated—what was 
perhaps not doubtful before—that if a man can call 





| himself a lord with sufficient impudence, and maintain the 
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assumption with corresponding firmness and circumstantiality 
of detail, he may draw to any fair extent upon the credulity 
and upon the pockets of the public. To an ordinary person 
who happened to be in want of a dog cart, a couple of 
glasses of gin and water and the loan of five shillings, it 
would hardly occur that these necessaries or luxuries of life 
might be obtained by walking into a tavern and representing 
that he was Earl Russell, that he had missed his train, for- 
gotten his purse, and was in a hurry to get down to his 
family circle at Richmond. But a bold and self-relying 
genius tried the experiment, and found it perfectly suc- 
cessful, with the exception of some ulterior consequences at 
a police-court. An attorney’s clerk, who had penetrated 
with even greater acuteness the possibilities of life, has just 
maintained for a time a magnificent existence as the Marquis 


of Beaufort, and the Duke himself. And yet the present 
is called an age of scepticism! If, however, the essence of 
faith be the belief in things unseen, there is a yet stronger 
proof that Bishop Colenso has fallen upon evil times. After 
all, Earl Russell and the Duke of Beaufort are existing 
individuals of undisputable solvency, and the mistake made 
by too-confiding publicans and too-aspiring upholsterers was 
merely one of identity. The gullibility of an average 
Englishmen is never thoroughly tested until he has been 
tried with a Company. Lord Thurlow said that a corpora- 
tion has neither body nor soul. 
of a corporation. But an unknown wire-puller has only to 
open some doors wide enough in its name, to advertise its 
merits strongly enough, and to invest its impalpable exist- 
ence with a directorate sufficiently ornamental, in order to 
draw from the heart of the British capitalist the most 
touching tribute of his devotion in the shape of hard cash. 


This is not a period when opportunities are neglected. 
The field in which Mr. Montague Tigg’s agricultural 
energies were prematurely cut short has since been culti- 
vated by labourers who have matured his processes, while 
they have borne striking testimony to the justness of his 
leading idea. Impossible but plausible patents have yielded 
a hard and scanty subsistence to some plodding but unin- 
ventive speculators ; the golden promises of distant mines 
have been worked with a moderate result in actual specie 
to the discoverers of their names ; banks, which shed around 
them a savoury odour of universal benevolence, have givena 
modest competence to the men who found them a title, 
showy premises, and a broken-down aristocrat for chairman. 





world under such auspices. He would then have first made 
something by rigging the market in its shares, either with 
or without the collusion and assistance of his Board ; he 
would next have netted a good round sum in the shape of a 
gratuity for founding the Company ; and lastly, when liabil- 
ities began to fall in, instead of “bolting,” he would have 
earned the eternal gratitude of the proprietors and policy- 
holders, and a substantial bonus into the bargain, by securing 
an advantageous amalgamation with a Company in a less 
advanced stage of insolvency. Or, perhaps, instead of 
raising this third crop off the same ground, he might have 
diffused his energies over a wider surface, and, following 
“promoting” as a profession, have lived in comfort and 


_ esteem, by setting traps for the cupidity and credulity of 
_ mankind, 
of Ormond, the Earl of Coventry, the nephew of the Duke | 


It is partly for the reasons we have already given, and 
partly from the fact that it is always difficult to prove there 
is no room for a new assurance office, that undertakings of 
this kind are the favourites of that very mischievous class 


_of men who make a regular livelihood by stimulating 


| unhealthy speculation. 


A Company is the shadow | 


But none of these enterprises have proved so richly remu- | 


nerative to their promoters—or, in the long run, have been 
such taking baits for the public, as Insurance Companies. It 
is not difficult to see why. They are started with the 
utmost facility, and can be at once invested with an 
appearance of brilliant prosperity. In almost every other 
undertaking you have, from the very beginning, to pay as 
well as to receive. But although a youmg Assurance Com- 
pany may, like the Anglo-Bengalee, be “brought down to a 
grand piano” by a couple of unfortunate deaths, it has a 
right to hope for better things. If fortune be fairly pro- 
pitious, and the managers eschew middle-aged lives, its 
early course can hardly be other than a smooth one. In the 
infancy of these institutions it was indeed natural for a 
timid and narrow-minded speculator, like Mr. Jonas Chuz- 
zlewhit, to feel the misgivings implied in his remark, “ It’s 
all very well when the Office is young, but when the policies 
begin to die—that’s what I am thinking of.” In 
those days, even so accomplished a financier as his friend 
could only reply by a whispered sentence, whose last 
word sounded like “bolt.” Had Mr. Tigg lived until now, 
he would never have contemplated such a contingency. His 
line might not have been so brilliant as it was ; but it would 
have been far safer. Instead of aspiring to be a Company 
in himself, he would have been contented to figure as a 
“‘ promoter ;” he would not have dispensed with the mag- 
nificent offices, the ‘‘ green ledgers with red backs, like strong 
cricket-balls beaten flat,” the painted coal-scuttles, the rows 
of fire-buckets, or the wonderful porter “in a vast red 
waistcoat and a short-tailed pepper-and-salt coat, who carried 
more conviction to the minds of sceptics than the whole 
establishment without him.” These things still have their 
value. But he would have known that the easiest instru- 
ment for an impudent man to obtain, and the readiest 
resource for an ingenious man to turn to account,—is a 
Chairman and a Board of Directors of ostensible respecta- 
bility. He would have introduced the Anglo-Bengalee to the 





Not only are companies pushed into 
notoriety, whose rates convey to any actuary the sure 
promise of future bankruptcy ; but during their first years— 
if their existence be measured by years—they are pecu- 
liarly subject to those ingenious manipulations which may 
not benefit the shareholders, but are not for that reason 
unprofitable to everybody. At the same time they enjoy no 
monopoly of fraud. They are not the only associations 
which are foisted on the public under cover of a Board of 
Directors who are but the tools of a projector ; nor are they 
the only ones in which Boards, of apparent respectability, 
fail lamentably to secure fair dealing between the Company 
and the public. There is too much reason, for instance, to 
believe that that particular device known as “rigging the 
market” is resorted to very extensively for artificially 
enhancing the value of shares in many new Companies. 
The modus operandi is simple. An enterprise is brought 
out with a loud flourish of trumpets, which probably attracts 
applications for many more than the whole number of its 
shares, <A part only of these are allotted ; and at the same 
time extensive purchases for future delivery are made by or 
on behalf of the promoters or Directors, The result is to 
drive the shares up to a premium. The public seeing this, 
jump to the conclusion that the Company must be a good 
thing; they enter eagerly into the competition; a stiil 
further rise is established, and eventually, when prices 
have reached the highest point to which it is sup- 
posed they can be pushed, the unallotted shares, and 
those which the “riggers” have bought, are thrown 
upon the market, and the general body of flats find them- 
selves in possession, at a fictitious value, of the commodities 
which have been thrust into their hands by a select band of 
sharps. There is no doubt that the latter render themselves 
liable to an indictment for conspiracy to defraud. But it is 
not easy to establish the offence by legal proof, and the ends 
of justice are, moreover, too often defeated by the prompt- 
ness with which the criminals disgorge their plunder at the 
approach of danger. The recent proceedings in connection 
with the City of London and General Life and Fire In- 
surance Company show pretty clearly both what is going on 
and how faint is the prospect of obtaining a judicial expo- 
sure. The shares of that Company soon after it was launched 
stood at the preposterous figure of 5 premium upon ten 
shillings or twenty shillings paid up. No one could 
imagine that this premium was entirely the consequence 
of a fair demand arising out of an urgent need for a new 
insurance company. And, accordingly, some one whose 
name did not transpire summoned the Directors before 
the City magistrates upon a charge of fraud. In the 
absence of proof to the contrary, we are bound to 
believe the inculpated gentlemen when they tell us that 
they knew nothing of what had been going on, although 
it appears from their own Report, that while there were 
20,000 shares in the company and 23,182 were applied 
for, only 13,653 were allotted. But that something very 
wrong had taken place, their conduct abundantly proves. 
Instead of boldly meeting the charge, they struck their flag 
at the first summons. They agreed to dissolve the Company, 
to take upon themselves the whole burden of the preliminary 
expenses, and to return the shareholders the money they 
had paid without any deduction. The result of this was to 
prevent any settling in the alleged “ rigging ” transactions. 
When that end was attained, everybody concerned was per- 
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fectly satisfied, the summons were withdrawn, and the 
solicitors for the prosecution became lost in admiration of 
the verv creditable manner in which the directors had acted. 
We are bound to say that, in our opinion, the less that is 
said about the conduct of any one concerned the better. It 
is palpable that a fraud has been committed by some one ; 
that it has been irregularly hushed up; and that the 
criminal law has been used most improperly to further 
private ends. The Directors would have far more effectually 
cleared their characters by allowing a full investigation, to 
fix upon the real culprit the guilt which they disclaim. 
It would have been satisfactory to obtain a sight—we do 
not care in what part of the court he might have stood—of 











so eminent a professional “promoter” as their late manager. | 


The world would have listened with attention, had counsel 


been permitted to extract from him an autobiographical | 


narrative of the remarkable career, which is said to have 
commenced behind the counter of a tailor’s shop in Hull, 
to have scattered upon the world unnumbered blessings in 
the shape of new Insurance Companies, and to have been 
solaced by the reception of more than one handsome 
gratuity of £5,000 in the shape of “ promoter’s” fees. 
The public would have been the better for being brought 
face to face with one of the men in whose hands the 
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ensue. Thus it was at Richmond—thus it has been at 
Charleston. At Richmond M‘Clellan completely failed to 
penetrate even the first line of intrenchments—and at 
Charleston Admiral Dupont scarcely got within the first 
first line of forts. Nor, according to the original plan, do 
Federal officers appear to have contemplated the possibility 
of taking Charleston by the fleet alone. It was said, 
that General Hunter was destined to co-operate with an 
army of some 40,000 men ; and if this had been done the 
result might perhaps have been different. If such a force 
had occupied all approaches to the city from the north and 
east, there would have been investment—Charleston would 
have been deprived of all means of renewing the loss of men 
and ammunition, and it might eventually have fallen. But 


| this was not done, either because it was found impracticable, 


or because the officers in command were ignorant of their 


_ business. The result has been, that the Federals have 


Directors whom we so blindly trust are often little better | 


than puppets. This much we may, however, learn from 
the case to which we have alluded. Accepting the statement 
made on behalf of the board, it is clear that even when 
that position is held by men of business habits and of 
respectability, there is little security that the shares 
of a Company will be honestly dealt with. After all, 
those who understand drysalting or colonial produce very 
well may be very ignorant of the purposes for which joint- 
stock enterprises are now started, the ends they are made to 
serve, or the “dodges” for which they afford an opportunity. 
The Committee of the Stock Exchange have shown their 
sense of the gravity of a growing evil by emphatically 
warning their members against the consequences of intro- 
ducing or dealing in the shares of Companies which are 
brought out for improper purposes. We have no doubt 
that the leading members of that body will do their best to 
protect the public. But their efforts will be in vain if the 
public will not protect itself by the exercise of a reasonable 
caution. 








THE ATTACK ON CHARLESTON. 
H Edefeat which the Federals under Admiral Dupont have 


lately sustained at Charleston conveys some important 
lessons. It is surely idle to insist, because the North is not 
disposed to give up the contest—or because the officers and 
men fought gallantly—or because the loss did not exceed ten 
men—that therefore the failure is of no consequence. The 
object of all war is the restoration of peace at the shortest 
possible period, with the smallest loss of human life, and 
the least possible destruction of property. To suppose that 
Admiral Dupont or the Government at Washington should 
have organized an expensive expedition during the last three 
months—that they should have directed an attack with the 
distinct knowledge that the fleet would be compelled to retire 
discomfited in a few hours, with the loss of several ships and 
some valuable lives, would be to suppose the Federals more 
reckless and inhuman than their worst enemies have yet: 
thought possible. It is certainly true that the attack on 
Charleston from the sea was a gross error, but it was an 
error which has not now been committed for the first time. 
It was precisely the same in character as that committed by 
ourselves in the Baltic, and by ourselves and the French in 
the Black Sea. Whatever changes may have taken place in 
the science of attack and defence within the last ten 
years, it is abundantly clear that no fortified place, which 
is occupied by reasonably good troops, can be successfully 
assailed, unless it be first invested. The history of the 
Crimean war was a striking illustration of this maxim, 
and the history of the American civil war has furnished 
fresh illustrations of the same principle. So long as an 
army behind fortifications or intrenchments is allowed to 
repair its losses in men and its waste of ammunition, it is 
practically impossible to defeat troops by a mere bombard- 
ment. Houses and other buildings may be destroyed ; a few 
men’s lives may be lost; but unless the bombardment is 
followed by an assault, or unless possession is taken of the 
place attacked by landing an army, no practical result will 


_ suffered a deserved defeat, for their plans were formed in 
| direct opposition to the principles of military science and 
_ the dictates of common sense. 


Nor does the folly of the Federal officers stop here. Deat 
to the lessons of experience, they are steadily pursuing the 
same fatal policy which has hitherto proved so disastrous. 
They have so divided their forces that they have no superi- 
ority in avy quarter. At Fredericksburg it is said that 
Hooker is about to cross the Rappahannock, and to turn 
the flank of General Lee, who bars the way to Richmond. 
The enterprise would not be easy for a thoroughly efficient 
army; nor is there anything to lead us to suppose that 
Hooker's army is at all superior, either in numbers or in 
discipline, to that of M‘Clellan before he suffered his disas- 
trotis defeat in the peninsula. In South Carolina there is a 
large force, which, now that the attack on Charleston is 
abandoned, must be comparatively useless. In the West again 
there is Banks in New Orleans, Rosencranz in Tennessee, 
and Grant, who has just been compelled to abandon the 
attack on Vicksburg. According to the latest news Grant 
was about to join Rosencranz, and then to resume the attack 
on that place. But so long as the Federal officers persist in 
attempting to carry such a position as Vicksburg, without 
first investing it, they must suffer discomfiture. The 
same principles which apply to Charleston apply to Vicks- 
burg. The same results which have followed the neglect of 
these principles in the East, have followed and will continue 


_ to follow the neglect of them in the West. 





But to return to Charleston. There can be no doubt that 
the attack of Admiral Dupont throws considerable light upon 
the question as to the best mode of defending harbours and 
arsenals. Itis certainly true that English ironclads are much 
more powerful than the American ironclads, and that the 
number of guns in the forts defending Charleston harbour 
were much more numerous than those on board the fleet. 
But it is equally true that the number and weight of 
guns on forts whith can be brought to bear upon ships 
must always be much greater than the number of sbip- 
guns which can be brought to bear upon ships; and, 
therefore, in this respect, fixed forts must always have 
the advantage. Indeed, it has never been pretended by the 
most obstinate opponent of fixed forts, that ifa ship were 
anchored opposite to a fort the ship would not be destroyed. 
The real question has been whether the ships could not run 
past the forts and destroy the arsenal and building which 
lay behind them. Fortunately, this is the very point upon 
which the action at Charleston will prove of peculiar value. 
Assuming that if any iron-clad ean be detained for fifteen or 
twenty minutes under the fire of a fort it will be destroyed, 
the only question is whether it can be so detained. The 
experience at Charleston shows that nothing can be easier. 


All that requires to be done is to allow the attacking ship . 


to steer into a certain position, where she will find herself 
stopped by old hulks and other obstructions, and where a 
mass of nets and other contrivances will be so placed as to 
foul the screw and to delay her further progress. This done, 
and the precise position thoroughly ascertained, nothing more 
remains than that the surrounding batteries should open their 
fire upon her, and if possible sink her. Nor is this all. 
The attacking ships run other risks. The steering apparatus 
may be deranged—the vessel may become unmanageable, 
as happened to the flag ship of the American admiral; and 
she may be compelled to retire from the contest; or if 
she be one of the cupola ships, the efficiency of which 
depends upon the cupola turning inits groove, and go per- 
mitting the gun inside to bear upon the desired point, it 
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is proved that a single shot may so damage the cupola as to 
render it totally unmoveable. It seems to follow, therefore, 
that either by means of artificial obstructions or by the 
accidents to which every iron-clad, under fire, is subject, 
there is no real difficulty in detaining any ship in its 
attempt to run the gauntlet of a line of forts. And, as 
has been said, if any ship is so detained, it must inevi- 
tably be destroyed, or, at all events, disabled from con- 
tinuing the conflict. As upon land, so upon sea, to defend 
is more easy than to attack ; and the late improvements in 
artillery have greatly increased this facility. The lessons 
which this fact ought to teach us are so obvious, that it is 
needless to repeat them at length here. This country has 
seaport arsenals which must be defended at all hazards. 
Fortunately, plans have been suggested for their defence, 
the wisdom of which are now confirmed by experience. 








THE PRINCE CONSORT’S MEMORIAL. 


Ir is pleasing to find that such unanimity has been exhibited by 
all classes in the desire to honour the memory of Prince Albert in 
a manner worthy of his noble qualities and of this great nation. 
But he was so different in character from those to whom our monu- 
ments have usually been erected, and his labours were so unlike 
theirs, that it has been felt that the ordinary statue or column which 
we are accustomed to raise for princes, heroes, and statesmen, would 
be unsuitable to represent the place which he occupied in the public 
esteem. We have, too, advanced far enough in the knowledge of 
art to have learned that sculpture should not be divorced from 
architecture, and that a solitary column is an architectural ab- 
surdity. The consequence is, that we have become very exacting 
and difficult to please. We have erected an ideal standard, to which 
it is by no means easy to attain, and hence form schemes beyond 
our means to realize. 

When the question was first mooted as to what form the national 
testimonial should take, it was proposed to raise a monolithic 
column to surpass in grandeur the most imposing of Egyptian 
obelisks, and to decorate its base with groups of sculpture. But 
the inability to find a block of granite large and long enough to 
yield an obelisk of the required dimensions, the difficulty of 
conveying it through the streets of London, and the doubts 
that were beginning to be entertained of its fitness for the site 
and purpose, led to the abandonment of the scheme, much to the 
satisfaction of all who desired that the Memorial should have a 
high artistic character in accord with the Prince’s labours to 
promote the knowledge and practice of art among us. When 
the obelisk was given up, the Committee proposed to erect a 
personal Memorial to the Prince on the site of the first Inter- 
national Exhibition in Hyde Park, and to carry out, in con- 
junction with it, a scheme, suggested by the Prince himself, for 
“the establishment of an institution for the promotion, in a 
largely useful sense, of science and art as applied to productive 
industry ;” by constructing a hall to form “ a centre of action for 
men of science and art, where the results of their labours could be 
communicated,” and at the same time to afford “ the means of esta- 
blishing the connection between them and the public, which would 
secure permanent relations of reciprocal interest.” The Memorial 
Committee, which it will be remembered consists of the Earl of 





Derby, the Earl of Clarendon, Sir Charles Eastlake, and the late | 


Lord Mayor, invited seven distinguished architects—W. Tite, Esq., 
Sydney Smirke, Esq., J. Pennethorne, Esq., P. L. Hardwick, Esq., 


T. L. Donaldson, Esq., G. G. Scott, Esq., and M. D. Wyatt, Esq., to 


assist them with their advice. 


The result was a plan for erecting | 


the proposed Hall of Science and Art on the vacant piece of | 


ground at the northern boundary of the estate purchased out of the 


surplus from the first International Exhibition, and for placing the | 


Memorial opposite the centre of the area occupied by the hall, but 
on the higher ground north of the Kensington-road. It was also 
decided that the Memorial should, “in an architectural sense, be 
in intelligible relatiom and connection with that estate, in itself a 
monument of the Prince’s efforts for the promotion of science and 
art.” The advising architects were next invited to furnish designs 
for the works they had recommended to be carried out. Messrs. 
Tite and Smirke having declined to do so, their places were sup- 
plied by the two sons of the architect of Westminster New Palace, 
Messrs. Charles and Edward M. Barry. The drawings were 


submitted to .the Queen, and her Majesty gave preference to | 


Mr. G. G. Scott’s design for a Gothic or Eleanor Cross. 
conunittee, who appear to have subsequently had the drawings 
submitted to them, also pronounced in favour of Mr. Scott’s 


The | 


preference in the report which they have addressed to the Queen, 
but rather leave it to be inferred that their choice was influenced 
by the superior magnificence of the design, without regard to the 
question of cost. We are not disposed to quarrel with them for 
the choice they have made—although, perhaps, they are open to 
censure for not having stated at the outset that the amount of 
subscriptions was not to be taken as the limit of cost—for, with 
the exception of one, all the estimates exceeded the then available 
amount. Under these circumstances, and to admit of Mr. Scott’s 
design being carried out, the committee recommended that the 
project for a Hall of Science should be abandoned, or temporarily 
relinquished. As in the case of the Obelisk, the scheme was too 
grandiose for realization ; and the Queen, while regretting that the 
Hall and Memorial cannot be erected at the same time, trusts that 
the original project will be completed by the construction of a 
Hall as part of the buildings which are to stand on the estate of 
the first Exhibition Commissioners, whenever they are in a posi- 
tion to appropriate the ground to the purposes for which it was 
bought. 


For the present we have to deal with Mr. Scott’s design for the 
Memorial alone, and fortunately it is so complete in itself, that the 
abandonment of the Hall will not mar its beauty or diminish its 
effect. It is to consist of a Gothic Cross, adapted from the type 
known as the Eleanor’s Cross, a designation which conveys a very 
imperfect idea of the plan and character of the structure. Upon 
a portion of the site of the great International Exhibition in Hyde 
Park will be constructed a pyramid of steps, 135 feet square 
at the base, in front of the estate purchased by the Commissioners 
of the *51 Exhibition. On the platform at top, seventy feet 
square, is to rise a square pedestal or podium to carry the statue 
of the Prince in the centre, beneath a canopy or shrine, supported 
by groups of four columns standing at each of the angles of the 
podium. Crowning the canopy and rising to 150 feet above the 
level of the ground is to be a spire of rich tabernacle-work in 
partially gilt and enamelled metal, terminating in a cross. At 
each of the angles of the base of the pyramid of steps is to be a 
large pedestal to receive a group of allegorical sculpture ; and a 
similar but smaller pedestal at each of the angles of the podium 
will carry a group to illustrate some of the industrial arts, while 
the four sides of the podium are to contain bassi relievi represent- 
ing groups of the most eminent sculptors, musicians, painters, 
and architects of all ages. In working out his ideas Mr. Scott set 
before him two chief purposes to be fulfilled. The first was to 
design an architectural structure to protect the statue of the Prince, 
and the second was to give to the structure the character of a 
shrine to indicate the prectousness of the object it protected. With 
this last object in view, he proposes to make the pillars that support 
the canopy of polished granite to fill in the tympana of the main 
arches of the shrine with mosaic pictures, to decorate the mould- 
ings with carving, or inlaid mosaic work, enamel and polished 
gem-like stones, and to cover the roofs with scales of enamel and 
gilt metal. There can be no doubt that if the design be carried 
out according to these indications it will be rich beyond precedent, 
so far as regards the materials of which it is composed ; but it 
becomes a question whether the idea of preciousness cannot be 
imparted to architecture by beauty of form, produced by the 
exercise of human skill, as well as by the quality of materials. 


Hitherto the labours of polychromatists have not been crowned 
with any great success, except where colour has been very sparingly 
introduced, to warrant us to proceed far in this direction. Judging 
from the examples of the use of party-coloured building materials 
in London, the result is generally a spotty appearance, that cuts 
up the design instead of giving it point and emphasis ; and where 
the main features are of a colour different from that of the body 
of the exterior, the effect is even worse. The character of repose 
is destroyed ; there is an incongruity of parts instead of a har- 
monious ensemble, and the chief architectural effect, which should 
be the result of the play of light and shade, is missed. More- 
over, admirable as may be this style of decoration for a 
shrine inside a temple or church, we are by no means sure that it 
will be found suitable for a large architectural work unsheltered 
from the weather. What is charming en petit, oftentimes becomes 
ugly en grand, and the ornament that suits an interior is out of 
character on the exterior. We trust that the error committed in 
the Houses of Parliament, of employing ornament which cannot be 
seen sufficiently well to be fully appreciated, will not be repeated. 
The means from which the cost of the work is to be defrayed are 
limited. The subscriptions, which “ barely exceed £60,000,” with 


| the addition of the £50,000 voted, on the motion of Lord Palmer- 


ston, by the House of Commons last week, will hardly suffice to 


design, but strangely enough they do not give the reasons for their | pay for the Memorial according to present estimates, and we all 
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know how much actual cost exceeds first estimates. In the case of 
Westminster Palace they have been increased threefold ; and as 
the Commons evinced a strong disinclination to receive future 
applications, although their vote will be insufficient to pay for 
laying out the ground and preparing the approaches, it will be 
desirable, since Mr. Scott’s design is to be modified according to 
the report of the Committee and the speech of Lord Palmerston, 
that the architect should sacrifice the quality of the materials 
rather than he should reduce the dimensions of the Memorial 
or diminish the amount and value of artistic labour bestowed upon 
it. People will infinitely prefer a moulding carved by an art- 
workman to one studded with crystals and cornelians. The quali- 
ties required for the materials are durability, agreeable colour, and 
fitness for working. Their cost is altogether beside the question. 
We look with apprehension on the proposal to employ bronze and 
other metals, in combination w::h stonework, on positions where 
they will be exposed to the weather. Our atmosphere is so foul 
that it speedily blackens bronze statues and works of art to such a 
degree as to greatly diminish the artistic effects of their design. 
The bassi-relievi in the base of Nelson’s column are indistinct ; and 
of the features of bronze statues in our streets and squares, it is 
hardly possible to form an idea ; they afford no opportunity for the 
play of light and shade, being black all over. In other cities, where 
the atmosphere is not loaded with minute particles of unburnt coal, 
bronze oxidises on the surface without losing its metallic aspect, 
and the prominent parts remain brighter than the rest, instead of 
being coated uniformly with layers of blacks which effectually con- 
ceal the character of the material. For anything that appears to 
the contrary, the bronze statues of London might be of any 
material painted over with a dull, dark pigment. Nor is this all ; 
the rain-water which falls from bronze on the stone-work inflicts 
upon the latter indelible stains which very much disfigure it, and 
all the more so if it be carved or wrought into ornamental 
designs. As regards the height of the structure, about which mis- 
statements have been made, it is fixed by the committee at 148 
feet, and by Mr. Scott at 150 feet. If the latter be adopted, the 
cross will be 80 feet less in height than the steeple of Bow 
Church, that is to say, the top of the spire will reach to about the 
centre of the columns in the peristyle that crowns the tower of the 
steeple. It will be 8 or 10 feet loftier than the tower of St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea, and as the whole fabric of that church cost £20,000, while 
the Memorial is to cost £110,000, it will be seen how incorrect it 
is to speak of it as a mere Gothic cross, how considerably it must 
differ from this in style and character, and to what a great extent 
works of art and costly materials are to be combined with the 
architectural design. For a work so magnificent as Mr. Scott’s 


promises to be, can a site be found which will admit of its being | 


seen to greater advantage than the one selected? If so, there 
should be no hesitation in adopting it, for the Memorial is to bear 
witness to the nation’s respect and admiration for the Prince’s 
character as a whole, and not to commemorate his connection with 
the International Exhibition, as though that was the chief business 
of his life ; whereas it was but one of the many services he ren- 
dered to society. In the Horticultural Gardens is Durham’s 
memorial of the Exhibition, crowned with the Prince’s statue, and 
distinctly identifying him with it. The Hall of Science, which is 
to contain a colossal marble statue of the Prince, will repeat the 
same idea, and if it be reiterated in the Memorial by the asso- 
ciation of site, it will seem as though he never did but that one 
thing that is worthy of notice, or else it will betray that there 
is a singular poverty of artistic invention among us. 








HALLS FOR WORKING MEN. 


Ir it was truly said that the love of money is the root of all 
evil—that is, that there is no evil under the sun which may not 
follow when a greed after money holds possession of the mind— 
we are persuaded that a rival source of mischief is to be found in 
the love of drink. Beer-swilling is emphatically one of the curses 
which afflict these islands. There are, no doubt, other crimes 
which tend to degrade the mind of their victims and to affect 
their health. There are other evils which keep men from settling 
in homes of their own, and which tend to alienate their affections 
from home ties, when formed. But there is none which brings so 
much poverty, degradation, misery, and quarrelling into British 
homes as the love of drink. We should like to know what pro- 
portion of what are called “ ragged homes,” and how many of the 
poor wretches who are collected together in “ragged churches” 
and “ragged schools,” are the direct victims of an excess of beer 
or of an inordinate craving after gin. Ask an y man who, either in 
town or country, has attempted to promote the moral welfare of 








any labouring population, what is his chief antagonist, and we 
suspect that, while he will not omit the other haunts of iniquity, 
he will place the public-houses in the very first rank. Happily, in 
the higher classes of society, the habits of drinking are ve 

different from what they were. We no longer hear of Irish 
regiments in her Majesty’s service, in whose mess-rooms the 
decanters and wine-glasses were so formed that they would not 
stand upon the table, but must be passed on from one man’s hand 
to another’s, and emptied at once of their contents. We no longer 
hear tales which living men, younger than the century, can tell, of 
being sent to school with a hamper of claret as regularly as our own 
sons carry with them the contents of the store cupboard. Nor do 
we now see, as men under fifty have seen in their boyish days, 
hospitable heads of houses produce a bottle of port wine 
for each individual at the table, youngsters included, as soon 
as the ladies had retired to the drawing-room. But it 
is to be feared that this improvement has not spread, to anything 
like the same extent, if to any extent, among the lower orders of 
society. Here habits of over-drinking still prevail to a most enor- 
mous amount. We allude not only to actual drunkenness and long 
drinking bouts, but to the vast quantities of intoxicating liquors 
which are consumed by diligent and painstaking mechanics, under . 
the impression that they really require it. There are thousands of 
such men, who very rarely allow themselves to be overtaken with 
drunkenness, and who are considered good husbands and valuable 
servants, who yet imagine that they cannot get through their day’s 
work without an amount of drink which nothing but long habit 
and a well-seasoned brain could enable them to consume without 
“being the worse” for it. We have been positively astounded to 
hear of the quantities of raw spirits, for example, consumed in the 
early morning, on the way to their before breakfast labour, by decent 
steady-going mechanics, who are hardly ever known to be really 
overcome by their liquor. If you question these men as to their 
reasons for persisting in so pernicious a habit, they will smile at 
your well-to-do ignorance of hard manual labour, and will simply 
declare that it would be as impossible to doa fair day’s work 
without a large amount of stimulant, as it would be wrong to 
expect them todo it without a fair day’s wage. It is essential, 


| they will tell you, to their existence as day labourers; and no 





argument or medical assertions to the contrary will for one moment 
shake their belief. 

If such habits prevail among the better sort of labourers, what 
is to be expected of the worse? Pernicious as this unnecessary 
stimulant may be in a physical, social, moral, and financial point 
of view, it sinks into absolute insignificance when compared with 
the habits of the more degraded and demoralized portions of the 
community. If these more respectable labourers declare that they 
drink that they may live, there are tens of thousands whose ways 
assert for them that they live that they may drink. In their case, 
not social or domestic happiness is the object of their labours, but 
drink. For this they rise early and toil beneath the mid-day sun. 
For this they half-starve their wives, leave their children in igno- 
rance and nakedness, and strip their houses of every comfort. For 
this they sacrifice wholesome food, a decent coat, a happy home ; 
to say nothing of character among their fellow-men and favour 
with Him who desires their welfare in all things. 

We must not here enter into the facilities which are offered for 
indulgence in drinking habits by the licensing system which 
prevails in this country. We can but allude, in passimg, to the 
disgraceful fact that, as a consequence of that system, im so-called 
Christian towns and villages, public-houses, beer-shops; and gin- 
palaces form a numerical proportion of the dwelling-homses within 
their bounds, immeasurably beyond the legitimate wants of the 
inhabitants. Any one who will take the trouble to count the 
houses in passing down the streets of any large town, and especially 
towns in which there are barracks or a seafaring or manufac- 
turing population, will stand aghast at finding, in some neigh- 
bourhoods, that fifteen out of twenty of those houses are dens of 
iniquity, where, night after night, the mortal and immortal parts 
of our fellow-men may be, and are, ruined by strong “drink. We 
are convinced that the country, with all its ineradicable love of 
liberty, will ere long demand a revision of the laws Of licensing, 
and that magistrates will be compelled to exercise a more sound 
discretion in this important portion of their duties. 

Our object, however, is not now to speak of legislative enact- 
ments. We have no faith, indeed, in any but suchas would 
proportion the number of licenses to the legitimate wants of the 
people. We do not feel sure that even this would. materially 
reduce the number of drunkards ; but, at any rate, it would clear 
the national conscience of its present complieity in wrong. We 
are convinced, however, that no vice, and especially mot the love 
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of drink, will be cured by act of parliament. We have no doubt, 
accordingly, that the bill lately introduced by Mr. Somes and 
Mr. Pease for closing the public houses on Sundays, will be re- 
jected by the House of Commons. If there were no other objec- 
tion to it, it has this fatal blemish,—that it seeks to legislate for 
the poor in a matter in which it would be impossible, even if the 
authors desired it, to legislate for the rich. An Englishman’s love 
of fair play will never, surely, allow six hundred English gentlemen 
compulsorily to debar their less wealthy neighbours from that which 
they can themselves procure, in any quantities, from their own 
cellar or their club. This is a class .lawmaking which would 
not be tolerated in any country, and in no country would it be 
tolerated so little as in our own. 

While, however, we do not look to legislative enactments for a 
remedy to drunkenness, we believe that a vast deal more may be 
done by individuals, and especially by the employers of labour, 
than has hitherto been attempted. We believe that in what are 
called “ Working Men’s Halls,” especially, we have a “ platform,” 
to borrow a phrase from our trans-Atlantic cousins, on which all 
parties might meet, and an engine of moral usefulness which, in 
our opinion, has not been surpassed by any effort for the ameliora- 
tion of the poor. Halls for working men are just now cropping up 
here and there, both in country villages and towns. We have bétn 
at some pains to visit them in both ; and we are glad to speak of 
all those of which we have read, and which we have personally 
inspected, not only as thoroughly sound in theory, but as eminently 
successful in result. They are purposely placed only indirectly 
under the management of the wealthier classes, the executive com- 
mittee being chosen by the workpeople themselves. 
executive committee every rule is sanctioned, and every pro- 
gramme for amusement or mutual instruction digested, and, for 
the most part, carried out. The readers of the Z'imes will have 
read with deep interest some letters from a working man at Scar- 
borough, detailing the good results effected by a Working Men’s 
Hall which is only six weeks-old. We hope that this correspondent 
and others will forward to the daily papers their plain-spoken and 
homely details of working men’s views of this important move- 
ment. We have ourselves visited within the Jast few days three 
admirably conducted establishments in the town of Southampton. 
Having had the advantage of inspecting them under the leadership 
of Sir George Pechell, the courteous and unwearied president of 
the system as carried out in that town, we were able to arrive at a 
clear idea of its advantages, and of the degree to which it is appre- 
ciated by the classes for whose benefit it has been established. 
Our space compels us to defer the details of the scheme to our next 
week’s issue. We shall then hope to lay before the public an out- 
line of a thoroughly manly and unsectarian, while benevolent and 
successful, effort to provide an antidote to the public-house. It 
will be seen that there is no attempt, in a sour and narrow spirit, 
to curtail the working man’s enjoyments or to limit his amuse- 
ments,—no endeavour to deprive him of congenial society or to 
destroy his sources of instruction,—but a well-digested scheme, 
under the working man’s own management, for increasing his 
pleasures and shielding himself from vice. 








HIGH MASS IN A VILLAGE CHURCH. 


In reply a fortnight ago to the Bishop of Durham’s letter, we 
pleaded that the periodical literature of this day is not hostile to 
the accepted religion of the country. Our daily and weekly con- 
temporaries, while they leave it to the appointed ministers of 
Christianity to enforce its claims, are usually respectful and even 
friendly towards the various institutions in which its profession is 
embodied. But there is a notorious exception. There is a set of 
writers who habitually indulge a spirit of reckless mockery by the 
wanton derision of Evangelical preachers and congregations both 
within the Church Establishment and outside its pale. They are 
not content to proclaim, in their own words, “‘ scepticism about the 
whole theory of religion that satisfies the Bishop of Durham and 
his friends.” Sitting in the seat of the scornful, they will not 
tolerate the existence of “that peculiar form of Protestantism,” 
which still commands the intelligent assent, as well as the here- 
ditary affection, of a large majority of the English people. They 
will not allow the obnoxious Low Church clergymen or Dissenting 
ministers to continue unmolested the services and the teaching to 
which the great body of their hearers are accustomed. Several, 
indeed, of the most popular expounders of that doctrine, which 
obtains most widely among the middle classes, and which the poorer 
classes, so far as they are brought within the fold of religious com- 
munion, are most apt to receive, are bitterly assailed week after 
week, month after month, year after year, with such pertinacity and 


| Sunday in a very extraordinary style. 
By the | 








virulence, as can only be ascribed to an intolerant detestation of 
the Evangelical “theory” itself. It is, perhaps, quite in keep- 
ing with this, since Low Church and High Church are the opposite 
poles of the ecclesiastical world in this country, that the same 
journal should indirectly favour that party which, under fashion- 
able and aristocratic patronage, contends for the sacramental or 
sacerdotal “ theory,” which is shortly called the Tractarian. We 
have indeed remarked that, while this self-appointed censor of 
religious vagaries and extravagances makes so free with the ser- 
mons, hymns, and prayers in vogue among Evangelical Christians, 
it sedulously refrains from exposing the practices of a minority 
of the Anglican clergy, who, by the introduction of a fantastic 
ritualism, and by their pretensions to priestly power, labour in- 
sidiously to bring the National Church into conformity with the 
Romish system. Now, we are certainly not about to follow the 
bad example of treating with levity and ridicule any observances 
which, though scandalously improper in the services of our Pro- 
testant Church as by law established, are regarded with veneration 
by many of our fellow-citizens, and deemed by them symbolical of 
the ideas of Christian worship. But we would seriously invite 
attention to a very strange instance of the Romanising tricks 
which are played with impunity in some of our parish churches, 
especially in rural districts, to the extreme perplexity and distress 
of the people. 


In the village of Claydon, four miles from Ipswich, as we learn 
from the Suffolk Chronicle, the Rev. George Drury, incumbent of 
the parish church, performed the morning service on Faster 
The officiating clergyman 
was aided by a couple of mysterious strangers, attired in long 
woollen gowns, whom the people of the village, awe-struck by this 
unwonted apparition, conceived to be “ monks ;” but one of them, 
bearing the “religious” name of “ Father Ignatius,’ was an 
eccentric clergyman of the English Church whom we remember 
to have heard of before. There was also a procession of boys, 
dressed in “white surplices, with scarlet underskirts hanging 
down to their feet, and small black velvet skull-caps on their 
heads.” These marched in from the adjoining rectory, at eleven 
o'clock, bearing a number of large wax candles, which were lighted 
at the church door; but one boy carried “a long brass standard, 
tipped with a crucifix, on which was exhibited the body of 
Christ,” and some other boys had small coloured banners, with the 
head of the Saviour painted on them. The two “ monks,” chanting 
Hallelujah as they walked along, directed this curious parade, 
while the Rev. Mr. Drury, wearing a garment described as “a 
chasuble, with embroidered stripes,” and a small four-cornered 
hat, which he took off when he reached the altar, brought up the 
rear. The church itself had been decorated for this occasion with 
more than a dozen pictures of Christ bearing the cross, and similar 
subjects, which were hung upon the walls. Besides these, several 
banners and shields were suspended from various parts of 
the interior ; and some crosses, flowers, and lighted candles were 
arrayed upon a ledge in the recess of the east window, on a line 
with the top of the communion-table and behind it, so as to 
appear as if these things were actually placed upon the communion- 
table or “altar,” as it is sometimes called. The altar and the 
pulpit were adorned with evergreens and with artificial flowers of 
paper. If all this frippery had been designed merely for the orna- 
mentation of the building, it might not have caused any serious 
alarm, but we are told that on Good Friday evening, when the 
pictures were hung up, Mr. Drury went round, and knelt in turn 
before each picture, whilst an attendant held a cross over his head, 
and the children, who followed in his train, were bidden to kneel in 
the aisle behind him. It is no wonder, therefore, that the honest 
farmers of Claydon parish, in mortal dread of Popery, kept 
their families away from church on the Sunday morning. The 
congregation, indeed, when the morning service commenced at ten 
o'clock, consisted but of two boys, a young lady, and two gentle- 
men from Ipswich, besides “a young man wrapped up in what 
looked very much like a white sheet,” who sat in a pew by himself, 
A few of those poor creatures, to be found in every rural parish, 
who may be engaged, by a dole of alms, to figure as super- 
numeraries on any such occasion, were presently got together ; 
and some other visitors, perhaps from motives of curiosity, looked 
in as the service progressed. The informant of the Suffolk 
Chronicle, who was there early, when he saw the big wax-candles 
lighted, and a youth in a black gown and a short surplice entering 
with a censer in his hand, naturally enough turned to the person 
next him, a young countryman, and asked him if this was an 
ordinary part of the service. “No,” said the villager; ‘ some- 
thing fresh to-day.” ‘Do you come to church on Sundays?” was 
the next inquiry. “Yes.” “Then, can you tell me what those 
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candles mean?” With a broad grin, the young fellow replied, 
“ That's thar religion” (meaning the religion of his parish clergy- 
man and of those who assisted him in this performance). “ Do 
these poor folks”—pointing to the half-dozen of helpless old 
people just mentioned—“ know what all these things mean ” 
“?Tan’t much likely,” the rustic answered. “ What do they come 
for?” “I don’t know.” “What do you come for?” “Only 
just to look at’em.” ‘This conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of the procession which we have described. Having 
passed solemnly up the nave to the chancel, the boys, with their 
lighted candles, were ranged at the foot of the altar-steps and on 
either side ; Mr. Drury then read the communion service, and one 
of his clerical assistants read the epistle and gospel. A boy held 
a candle on each side of the prayer-book, while a third boy held 
aloft something which the reporter believes to have been a 
crucifix. The liturgy was followed by the sermon, of which we 
read this specimen; and we will not here comment upon the 
doctrine implied in it :— 





“In the course of his sermon he took the opportunity of saying 
there was one thing he must mention as a warning to persons who had 
been to communion for the first time that morning; it was a most 
painful thing for him to have to tell them of. The blessed step of the 
altar was sprinkled about with the sacrament—little pieces of the 
sacrament had been dropped about on the steps, and there were some 
on the altar still, which the people had dropped that morning. How 
was it they dropped it ?—that they dropped about that of which Jesus 
had said, ‘This is my body ?’ It was because they did not receive it 
in a proper way. It should be received in the palm of the hand, for if 
the finger and thumb were used, little pieces would be dropped ; and 
fancy dropping that which the catechism told them was verily and 
indeed the body and the blood of Christ! The clergy had had to pick 
up the pieces that were dropped by the people, and it had caused a 
great deal of perturbation, and agony, and trouble of the mind to the 
clergy, to see the solemn bread of everlasting life dropped about !” 


After this sermon, the offertory collection was made “ in a small 
scarlet bag,” with the reading of the prescribed sentences ; and the 


sacrament was then administered, with the unusual accompani- | 


‘though the usual number of “ courses” are open. 





| the night may bring any one of them into a police-station, and into 


a cell of durance vile, and that in the morning their names may 
form sensation titles on the penny newspaper placards, and that 
the report of their examination before the magistrates may fill 
half a column of the newspaper, under the popular heading of 
“murder !” 

These lines may be read by some quiet, nervous gentlemen, who 
will feel that such a description, in large type, accompanied by the 
offer of a reward of one hundred pounds for the apprehension and 
conviction of the person answering to it, might place their own 
liberty in jeopardy. For such, we fear, there is little consolation, 
The first, and 
most satisfactory course, if it be practicable, is to find out where 
you were the whole of the day on Thursday, the 9th of April, and 
to get together as many respectable people as you can who are able 
to speak to your whereabouts on that day. It would be desirable, 
if an opportunity were allowed by the present state of our criminal 


| laws, then to go with your witnesses to the nearest police court, to 


prove your alibi to the magistrate, and endeavour to get from him 
a certificate of “ Not guilty,” which might be shown to any police- 
man who should tap you on the shoulder, or to any of the numerous 
tribe of informers who, being in want of a hundred pounds, might 
seék, in these days, to cultivate your acquaintance. In such a case, 
even if the magistrate should decline, as he probably might, 
to record the evidence in exculpation of a person not formally 
given in charge, you will have made some acquaintance among 
the police foree which may avail you on a future emergency. 
The next course is to wait until you are fairly apprehended, 
and placed in the dock on the agreeable charge of having 


murdered a woman whom you never saw; and this course 


| may, perhaps, in its results, lead to nearly the same conclusion 


as the first, while it may afford you a good deal of gentle ex- 


| citement. 


ments of twenty candles burning upon or around the altar steps, | 


anda boy swinging a censer full of burning incense, the fumes of 
which partly veiled with a mystic haze the imposing gesticulations 
of the priest. Sométhing was done in front of the altar with the bread 


and wine, or the cup and wafer, or whatever it was; but this was | 


not distinctly visible to the congregation. At the close of the 
service Mr. Drury and his assistants, in the same procession as 
before, returned to the rectory, chanting all the way. In the even- 
ing, as had been announced by a notice fixed upon the church door, 
there were “solemn vespers and sermon, with procession.” <A 
large number of the good people of Ipswich and its neighbourhood, 
attracted by the fame of these novelties, went to the evening 
service. If they were disappointed by a scantier display of ecclesi- 
astical pomp and ceremony than they might have witnessed in the 
morning, they had some compensation ; for we are assured by the 
reporter of the Suffolk Chronicle, that the sermon in the evening 
“savoured somewhat of common sense, and the preacher did talk 
plainly to the people about sin.” Let us hope that it did them more 
good than the rest. But what shall be said of the fantastic mimicry of 
a Popish ritual, with which Mr. Drury and his friends had frightened 
his parishioners away from church that Sunday morning! Surely the 
exposure and correction of these abuses is a matter of general 
public concern. The Church of England is still a Protestant, and 
we trust, a popular institution. Its integrity should be guarded 
with equal vigilance against the denial of its creed by clerical 
sceptics, and against the corruption of its forms of worship by 
Romanizing priests, who still more inexcusably betray the trust 
confided to them. 








SEEKING A MURDERER. 


No man, we suppose, who could help it, would walk through 
the streets of London, just now, with weak eyes, a moustache, and 
& little beard of a light complexion ; especially if he happened 
to be a stout man of middling stature, and to'weara hat of that 
singular make which leads people to doubt whether it is a hat or a 
cap. No one who has a dread of that kind of notoriety which the 
police reports confer, would care to make himself conspicuous in a 
country town, or even a village, if these were the features of hiS 
personal appearance. Yet nature and habit must have made a 
large number of men who are walking about town and country 
every day, with these very weak eyes, this doubtful hat, and this 
middling stature; and since the momentous question, “ Why 
shave ?” was met by the very common response, “I don’t shave,” 
a light beard and moustache have ‘been placed under all sorts of 
eyes, and hats, and on bodies of all sizes. And all these people 
are daily pursuing their work or pleasure, happily unthinking that 





You will certainly get your name printed in the 
newspapers ; you will hear what your wife and daughters think of 
your situation ; and your neighbours will be sure to stare after 
you every time you go out of doors, and to wonder how long you 
have had weak eyes, and who is your hatter, and whether you ever 
played at pitch-and-toss before you committed murder and were 
discharged for the want of evidence. The third course—un- 
doubtedly the worst of the three—is, unfortunately, the most likely 
to suggest itself to those whose weak eyes are accompanied by a 
deficiency of moral courage. Let no man say, “I will hide my 
weak eyes beneath green spectacles ; I will cut off my beard and 
moustache, or dye them ; I will wear six under-waistcoats to in- 
crease my bulk, or take three Turkish baths a-day to reduce it.” 
Let no man say these things, or attempt to do either of them ; for 
though the police are on the look-out for the individual such as is 
described, they are still more sharply on the look-out for him with 
the changes which he may since have made in himself. Weak 
eyes, with any of the other features described, might create sus- 
picion ; but eyes behind a pair of green spectacles might suffice for 
the wearer’s detention at once. Weak eyes and a small, light 
beard, might simply involve your apprehension and a week’s re- 
mand ; but weak eyes, and a chin from which a light beard had 
just been cut, might induce your apprehension and committal for 
trial. Why shave, then? Why shave, indeed! These, however, 
are the three courses which an innocent man, unwilling to fly his 
country for the sake of escaping arrest as the St. Giles’s murderer, 
might, under the circumstances, be inclined to pursue. 


The apprehension of some half-a-dozen honest men, on suspicion 
of having murdered the unfortunate woman Emma Jackson, in 
George-street, St. Giles’s, suggests these remarks. In nearly every 
case there seems to have been no reason whatever, except their 
exhibiting a not uncommon type of visage, for the apprehension of 
the persons taken ; and as the actual murderer has not yet been 
apprehended, and the police seem determined to apprehend him, 
or somebody for him, two or three times a week, it becomes neces- 
sary to ask, in the interest of men with weak eyes and small light 
beards, which so frequently go together, how far the town and 
country police are, “from information they have received,” to pro- 
ceed in this direction. It is no pleasant matter to be accused of 
murder, even though you should be released in the next minute, 
and should escape the polite attentions of the penny-a-liner ; but 
to be the subject of a disagreeable sensation paragraph in the 
newspapers, merely because nature has blessed you with a light 
beard, and cursed you with eyes with which you cannot see very 
well, is a serious calamity indeed. It must be admitted that, in 
the case of two of the men who were thus apprehended, one was 
only a German sugar-baker, or something of that kind, and that 
the other had been to Cork to hang a man, and had spent all his 
wages by the time he got to Newport on the return journey. But 
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what would the world have said if a popular preacher, or a mayor, 
or a beadle, or Mr. Calcraft himself, had been locked up on this 
charge? If the killing of a bishop on a railway is at all calculated 
to prevent railway accidents, the best chance that the light-bearded, 
weak-eyed men have of saving themselves from annoyance, is that 
one of the “ upper ten thousand,” an M.P. or a peer, may be locked 
up for an hour as the murderer of Emma Jackson. 


The assassination of this unhappy woman was one of the foulest 
crimes ever committed, and the confusion of the police on the subject 
18 a matter for grave regret. Everybody would like to see the mur- 
derer brought to justice, and nothing should be allowed to interfere 
with any reasonable and likely endeavour to bring him to justice. 
But this wholesale and ill-advised apprehension of innocent people 
is about the best thing that could have been devised to further his 
escape. If there were a fair chance of tracing the crime home to him, 





every time the criminal was supposed to have been arrested, his | 


opportunities of wiping out the traces of his crime would, in the midst | 
of the consequent excitement, be increased. We fear the prospect | 


is, that the chances of his detection are now very remote ; and these 
sensation captures are very likely to induce people who have seen so 
many false Simons to forget that there is a real Simon somewhere,and 
that he ought to be discovered. If this were merely an isolated case, 
we should not have thought it worth our while to notice it at all. 
The clue that the police have to the murderer of Emma Jackson 
is of the slightest kind, and there is just a possibility that they 
might actually blunder into the detection of him. The exhaustive 
process, however, of trying all the weak-eyed, light-bearded men 
in existence, and rejecting them one after another as they are 
proved not to be the man who is “ wanted,” is wearisome, and very 
uncertain. It has failed so often that it might be modified, if not 
abandoned. Given a murder, out of which the criminal escapes 
without leaving tracks behind him, the first thing to be done is to 
learn something positive about somebody who ought to be suspected. 
Then a description of him must be had, and perhaps it is supplied 
by a little boy, who saw a dark man ina black coat in a passage, 
and a young woman who sawa dark man ina brown coat in the 
street. The coroner holds his inquest, examines witnesses who 
can tell him nothing excepting what the jury have before read in 
the morning paper, and adjourns the inquiry for a week, that he 
may examine those witnesses who are already waiting to give im- 
portant evidence, so as to give them an opportunity of forgetting a 
good deal of it by the week’s end. In the mean time, that useful 
body of gentlemen who get up the murders for the newspapers 
have been hard at work, and every policeman in London has got 
the “description” off by heart. One intelligent officer has appre- 
hended a discharged cabman in Shadwell, another has taken an 
Trish “ jintleman” into custody in the Borough; while the chief 
constable of a town in Worcestershire has drawn the eyes of 
Europe upon him for a day, by apprehending a rascal who was 
never out of the county in his life, but who, at the time of capture, 


had not got the wherewithal to pay his lodgings, and therefore was | 


naturally apprehended on suspicion of being the greatest criminal 


in England, who happened to be “wanted” at that particular time. | 


Eventually, perhaps, some quiet detective, who has brains enough 
to take a line of his own, independent of the coroner, the news- 
papers, the boy, the young woman, or the “ description,” unearths 
the fox, and settles the business. The work, to be sure, is diffi- 
cult and unpleasant in all cases. But is the best plan of 
dealing with it generally adopted? If a murderer is at large, 


if they can ; but in a doubtful case like the present, the police can 
hardly help suspecting a number of persons whom they see in the 
course of a week. The question is whether their work is done 
skilfully or hap-hazard ; whether, for instance, the innocence of 
all these men, who have been seized as the murderers of Emma 
Jackson, might not have been established without a word in the 
newspapers, or even without the suspected parties themselves 
being aware that they had ever been suspected? A paragraph in 
the newspapers, each day for a fortnight, to show that a policeman, 
having his eyes too wide open, has arrested the wrong man for a 
capital crime, is readable sensation news, but it neither advances 
the prestige of the public force, nor gives the lieges a sense of 
perfect security. Neither is it encouraging to read the report of 
@ coroner’s inquest in a case of murder, and to see that the most 
important questions absolutely suggested by the statements of the 
witnesses are yet not put to them. Have the anomalous relations 
between the police magistrate’s court and the coroner’s court any- 
thing to do with the slow march which justice so frequently makes, 
even in the discovery of clear and simple cases of crime? Whena 
person, reasonably suspected of murder or manslaughter, has been 
taken into custody, the onus of proving his guilt rests almost 


| 
| 
| 
| 





entirely with the police, as does the duty of apprehending him. 
But at a coroner’s inquest they have no locus standi, and few means 
of even putting a question, however material. In a case like the 
present they must depend, in a great measure, on the witnesses 
examined before the coroner ; and they may be led in search of an 
old man or a woman, while a young man is the offender, or vice versd. 
An experienced barrister or a magistrate might have elicited evidence 
at the inquest on Emma Jackson, which would have considerably 
cleared the atmosphere of doubt, and given the police a clue that 
they might have followed with reason, and with some advantageous 
results. But the coroner is one power, and the magistrate is 
another, and in the absence of a better system, the police may go 
on apprehending the men with light beards and weak eyes till they 
are tired of the profitless work; or till every man who answers 
that description has been arrested and discharged in his turn. 








LEICESTER SQUARE. 


Some evil fate seems for a long time time past to have loured 
upon Leicester Square. It was not always so. The time has been 
when this despised and doubtful locality was a residence for the 
sons of our kings ; for Leicester House, at the north-east corner of 
the square, belonged to George, Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George II., and subsequently to his son Frederick, the father of 
George III. The dwelling was already famous in London annals. 
It had been oricinally built by the father of Algernon Sydney. 
The unfortunate Queen of Bohemia lived and died within its 
walls. Colbert, Minister to Louis XIV., resided in that princely 
mansion when he was in England on an embassy to the court 
of Charles II.; Prince Eugene was there in 1712; and the 
sanguinary Duke of Cumberland was born there in 1721. 
For many years, indeed, Leicester-square was one of the 
most fashionable spots in town. Then it became the resort of 
middle-class gentlemen—of philosophers and artists. Sir Isaac 
Newton dwelt in one of the streets turning off from the south 
side ; at a later period, Hogarth occupied a house in the square 
itself ; and, later still, Sir Joshua Reynolds was the tenant of 
another. John Hunter, the great surgeon, was also an inhabitant 
of the square, and formed there, at his own abode, the celebrated 
Hunterian Museum of Anatomy. It would be difficult to put 
one’s finger on any part of the map of London more haunted by 
memories of great men. For nearly a century and a half, this dingy 
place, as it now is, was familiar with the patriots, the statesmen, the 
generals, the artists, the poets, the wits, and the philosophers, who 
have made England famous. Fashion, however, is capricious, and 
never abides very long in one locality. Like the sun, she moves 
westward ; and in process of time Leicester-square fell from one 
degree to another, till in our own days it has acquired a reputa- 
tion for incurable shabbiness, and for amusements of a question- 
able character. It is now the centre of a colony of emigrants, 
many of whom, doubtless, are men to be pitied and respected, ° 
while some are hardly desirable as an addition to our permanent 
population. Lowering and greasy-looking foreigners hang about 
its purlieus ; and in April, 1856, an Italian made a murderous 
attack on four of his countrymen in the neighbouring thoroughfare 
of Rupert-street, and got clear off, brandishing his stiletto in the 
faces of the passers-by. In the square itself, disreputable betting 
men congregate in groups on the pavement, making fraudulent 
memoranda in their rascally little books. At night, the seething 


it is clearly the duty of the guardians of the peace to secure him, | flood of profligacy in the adjacent Coventry street — eee 


overflows its bounds, and breaks upon the shores of the open space, 
a scattered spray of vice. In a court not far off, Lani, in 1858, 
killed his nocturnal companion, as, the other day, “some person 
or persons unknown” killed Emma Jackson in that St. Giles's 
den. Where Leicester House and Saville House once received 
the magnates of the land, wine-cellars and billiard-rooms and 
“ Halls of Amusement” now collect a motley crowd of pleasure- 
seekers, not over-nice as to the pleasure which they find. In 
short, Leicester-square is very generally voted a nuisance, and, 
like other nuisances, it seems to defy reform. 


It cannot be said that no attempt was ever made at reform. A great 
deal has been done within the last twenty years for this frowsy and 
thriftless domain. First of all, the narrow and mazy courts to the east 
of its northern boundary were cleared away, and the broad line of 
Cranbourn-street now connects the square with Long-acre and Lin- 
coln’s Inn-fields. Recently, the new thoroughfare from King-street, 
Covent-garden, has given freer and more direct access to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Strand. In 1851, great things were promised as the 
result of the erection of Mr. Wyld’s Globe. We were told that a 
handsome building, dedicated to science, was to rise in the centre of 
that dismal waste made ghastly by a hideous statue of George LL., 























and that lectures on physical geography were to be delivered where 
the living cats wrangled and the dead cats rotted in thickets of 
decaying bushes. The edifice was constructed, and it proved to 
be anything but handsome. However interesting its contents, and 
however instructive the discourses uttered within that hollow orb, 
the speculation failed to restore the damaged character of Leicester- 
square. For ten years or so, the ghastly statue, shut up between 
the walls of the Great Globe, disappeared from the eyes of the 
outer public, and ceased to vex the tenants of the surrounding 
houses. The cats, living and dead, were dispossessed of their old 
heritage ; the grimy and withered vegetation no longer held sway 
over the miscellaneous deposit of old hats, old shoes, and battered 
saucepans, which constantly accumulated within the enclosure ; 
and the rusty iron railings vanished into the marine stores for 
which they had long been qualifying themselves. But, somehow, 
respectability would not come back to Leicester-square. The 
external appearance of the spot was certainly a little improved, 
though Mr. Wyld’s architecture was none of the handsomest ; but 
the place did not go up in public estimation. Now that the Great 
Globe has dissolved (as Shakespeare long ago told us it would), 
desolation once more reigns around the equestrian statue, and the 
cats have it all to themselves. 


A project has lately been set on foot for making a meat and 
vegetable market in what is called, by courtesy, the garden of 
Leicester-square. The space appears to be rather small for such a 
purpose ; but that is a consideration for the projectors. Whether 
it be desirable to have a market there at all, is a consideration for 
the inhabitants ; and they are strongly agitating against it. Since 
the removal of the Globe they have made some advances towards 
reclaiming the desert on which it stood, and they do not wish to be 
deprived of an open space which will at any rate give them air, and 
which they hope in time to bring into something like cultivation. 
If we could join in that hope, we should be equally disinclined to 
see the ground occupied by a market ; but there seems to be little 
probability of any such result. Trees will not flourish in such a 
neighbourhood ; even grass sickens and pines ; flowers, except of 
the dullest and poorest sort, are out of the question. ‘The state of 
Leicester-square, for many years previous to 1851, was not of a 
kind to encourage much faith in its future. Whether from the 
utter inability of the soil and air to grow anything worth looking 
at—even so much as respectable iron railings—or whether from 

recklessness on the part of the inhabitants, the enclosure was a dis- 
grace to the metropolis. Wits levelled their shafts at it, but with 
no effect. It went on from year to year, getting worse and worse. 
Even Mr. Wyld’s ugly brick and mortar edifice was an improve- 
ment. So would a handsome market be, though the business it 
brings with it might perhaps be an obstruction in such a thorough- 
fare. The great objection, however, is on grounds of health and 
ventilation ; but it should be recollected that markets are built 
now on much better sanitary principles than formerly; and, 
as the buildings need not be high, there might still be a good 
current of air overhead, as there is in Covent Garden. The inhabit- 
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ants, nevertheless, held a meeting, under the chairmanship of | 


Sir De Lacy Evans, and raised a fund for opposing the bill, which, 
fortunately for them, was rejected this week by the Committee 
of the House of Commons. By an arrangement made in 1788, 
the holders of the ground forming the garden were bound to 
keep it as an open space for trees and shrubs; and in 1848 the 
Court of Chancery granted an injunction restraining the parties 
from erecting any building there. The prohibition, however, was 
got over only three years later ; and so it may be again. We see no 
serious objection to a market on the site ; but it is doubtful whether 
such a thing is required. The inhabitants may not unreasonably 
question whether a market would confer on them any advantage 
which they have not at present. The original object of retail pro- 
vision markets was to give the purchaser a greater choice, at lower 
prices, than he could find in shops scattered about over a wide extent 
of ground. ‘They may have answered that purpose in old times, and 
may do so even at the present day in small country towns. Our 
ancestors undoubtedly found them economical ; for the very word 
‘cheap” comes from the Anglo-Saxon synonym for market. But 
the rule no longer holds good. Housewives tell you that markets 
are not cheap ; nor are they for the most part (we mean in London) 
paying speculations. Even as long ago as the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, the mart built by some adventurous spirits at 
Hungerford-stairs proved a failure ; and, although it prolonged its 
existence until last year, it never throve. The fact is that retail 
markets in large towns are the children of barbarism : hey belong 
to the old days of monopoly, of artificial restraints on trade ond 
of the arbitrary confining of particular pursuits within particular 
localities. They do not suit the more unrestrained and open habits 





of the nineteenth century. We like now to go where we please fur 
our meat and vegetables; and, as we get them cheaper at the 
ordinary shop than at the stall of the market chapman, we very 
naturally patronize the former. 





THE PAST WEEK. 


——-- 





Tue proceedings in Parliament have been a little more lively 
during the week than previously. In reference to the seizure 
of the Dolphin, Earl Russell. made a statement in the House 
of Lords on Monday, respecting the mails which she carried. The 
American Government claims the right of opening the letters, and 
of retaining those which relate to the ship’s cargo, while forwarding 
the others to their destination. The British Consul at New York 
objected to this arrangement, and proceedings were consequently 
postponed, and the letter-bags left unopened, until the arrival of 
fresh instructions from Washington. The opinion of Her Majesty’s 
law officers in regard to the seizure of the Dolphin and other vessels 
has been taken; but the Government deems it inexpedient at 
present to publish it. In the House of Commons Mr. Ferrand 
moved a resolution to the effect that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to take into consideration, without delay, what measures may 
be necessary to relieve the distress which prevail in the cotton- 
manufacturing districts, so that the people may no lenger con- 
tinue unemployed. The object of the resolution was to prepare the 
way fora parliamentary grant to enable the operatives to emigrate, 
and the debate elicited from Mr. Villiers the declaration that 
Government did not think that the time was come for such a 
measure. There was scope, he thought, for the employment of a 
large number of the operatives in the drainage and improvement of 
land, and upon public works. With a view to this, he stated that 
Government had determined to send down a competent person, 
accompanied by engineers and surveyors, to inquire whgt works 
might be accomplished, and in what way they could be commenced 
at onee,—a mission which could not last more than three 
weeks. Mr. Villiers observed that the number of persons 
engaged in the cotton trade is upwards of half a million, 
that the number of persons destitute is 410,000, and that their 
number is represented by 72,000 able-bodied men, for whom it is 
important that employment should be found. He had obtained 
the opinions of men professionally engaged in agricultural im- 
provements as to the possibility of employing any large number of 
these people at remunerative wages, and he found that in Lan- 
cashire and North Cheshire the extent of undrained wet land 
which might be “ profitably” improved is sufficient to employ in 
under-draining alone 100,000 men for two winters. Again, owing 
to the effects of smoke and chemical exhalations, the fences of the 
fields are generally bad, and work might be found to which the 
physical powers of the operatives are adequate, in levelling these 
fences and substituting walls and other fences. Other works of 
improvement were available, and gentlemen who had tried the 
operatives on their estates had found that they were much better 
suited to field labour than is generally supposed. Forty years ago, 
a road several miles long had been made across Chat Moss by un- 
employed handloom weavers. Mr. Ferrand withdrew his motion ; 
but before he did so, Colonel Patten made a statement of the con- 
dition of the relief funds, from which it appears that the total 
amount of receipts, including £680,000 from the poor-rate, is 
£2,735,000, of which £1,400,000 has been contributed by Lan- 


cashire alone. Of this sum, only £755,000 remains in hand. 


The military defence of Canada and New Zealand occupied the 
Commons on Tuesday, when Mr. A. Mills, in moving for copies of 
all communications since 1862 between the Colonial Secretary and 
the Governors of those colonies, expressed his opinion that Canada 
and New Zealand should bear a full share of the cost of their 
defence. Mr. C. Fortescue replied that the Canadian Government 
had evinced a due sense of the obligations which lay upon it in this 
regard, and had raised a volunteer force and a rural militia, which 
would in time become an efficient body of troops. The Home 
Government had urged upon that of Canada a system of direct 
taxation, which would enable the colony to lower the duty upon 
imports, and put its defences upon a firmer foundation. 


Sir J. Elphinstone moved an address to Her Majesty to appoint 
a Royal Commission to consider the best mode of construction and 
form for iron-clad ships. But, Lord C. Paget objecting that, as 
changes are continually taking place, the report of a commission 
might turn out to be worthless, the motion was withdrawn. 


On Wednesday, Sir J. Trelawny moved the second reading of 
his Church-rates’ Abolition Bill. Mr. G. Hardy moved as an 
amendment that it be read that day six months; and on a 
division the amendment was carried by 285 to 275. 


A return has been presented to Parliament, on the motion of 
Mr. Dillwyn, giving an account of the several Irish dioceses, which 
shows a decline in the members of the Established Church since 
the year 1834. In that year they numbered 853,160; while in 
1861 they had decreased to 691,872. The revenues of the dioceses 
amounted in the latter year to £580,418. 


The christening of the infant daughter of Prince and Princess 
Louis of Hesse took place on Sunday, at one o'clock, in the green 
drawing-room at Windsor Castle, according to the rites of the 
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Lutheran Church. The baptism was performed in German by the 
Rev. Mr. Bender, court chaplain to the grand-ducal family of 
Hesse, who came fom Darmstadt specially to officiate. The spon- 
sors present were her Majesty the Queen, his Grand-Ducal High- 
ness Prince Alexander of Hesse (representing the Grand-Duke of 
Hesse), her Ro, il Highness the Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
his Royal Hiyuness the Prince of Wales, and his Grand-Ducal 
Highness Prince Henry of Hesse. The infant was named by the 
4Queen, who held the child at the font, “ Victoria Alberta Eliza- 
beth Matilda Mary.” 


On Tuesday their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales paid their first state visit to the theatre, the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden. The performances were given “ by com- 
mand of her Majesty.” 


The alarming increase of stmall-pox has called forth com- 
munications upon the subject from several medical men, some of 
them medical inspectors of their districts. One of the most effective 
causes of the disease appears to be the omission on the part of 
poor parents to have their children vaccinated. There is, indeed, 
« compulsory Act of Parliament on the subject ; but it is quite 
clear that it is ineflicient. The registrar is bound to give notice to 
the person registering a child’s birth that it must be vaccinated, 
and a penalty is incurred by the parents if they neglect to have 
the operation performed within a certain time. But the Act pro- 
vides no machinery to test that it has been performed ; and those 
who have the best means of knowing testify that in very many 
cases it is not. There is no law to compel adults to undergo the 
operation a second time. But the law of self-preservation should 
be sufficient. 


The Daily News of Wednesday published a letter and a pro- 


gramme, forwarded to the editor by a correspondent, the letter | 


announcing a joint adventure, in which there are a few shares left, 
to run the American blockade, and the programme setting forth 
the advantages to be gained by those who take part in it. The 
letter is dated November 26, 1862, and states that the vessel has 
just sailed. It is signed “ W. J. Grazebrook, per J. L,” and the 
programme bears the impression of an office stamp: .“ W. J. 
Grazebrook, Liverpool.” Now another letter, signed “W. J. 
Grazebrook, Liverpool,” was published, a few days ago, addressed 
to Earl Russell, and representing that the steamer Dolphin, of 
which the writer was the owner, had been seized by Federal 
cruisers while on her “ legitimate voyage to Nassau,” and 
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outrages ; and that the only uncertain thing is the question 
of time. The Evening Post maintains, that there should be no 
hesitation in recalling Mr. Adams, and sending Lord Lyons home, 
unless the English Government gives an immediate reply to Mr. 
Seward’s demand touching the alleged privateers. The World 
ridicules the idea of war with England ; but there is no doubt that 
whatever Mr. Lincoln intends, he is active in promoting this 
hostile feeling, otherwise he would not have permitted his Post- 
master-General, Mr. Blair, to’ attend the late mass-meeting in 
Union-square, at which he declared, amidst tumultuous cheering, 
“that the proud aristocracy of England were arming the slave- 
drivers of Richmond with iron-clad ships, to strike down the 
freedom of the North.” “We,” he said, “ are the real noblemen, 
who send cargoes of food to the starving poor of England ; while 
the aristocrats of that country turn piratical vessels loose upon our 
commerce.” 


The debate in the French Chamber upon the Budget was 
enlivened on Friday week by an attack on the Government 
candidate system, on thé vote for the Central Administration 
of the Ministry of the Interior, a large portion of whose expenses 
is incurred in regulating the elections and returning Government 
candidates. Baron de Jouvenel, a deputy of the department of the 
Corréze, who has been the object of hostile action on the part of 
the Government, introduced the question, observing, that though 
the Emperor properly named the eighty-nine Prefects of France, 
he doubted whether the two hundred and eighty members of the 
Corps Législatif should be nominated in the same fashion. To put 
down every dissenting voice was to make one party predominant ; 
while the theory was that France was to be set free from the 
dominance of all parties. Viscount Anatole Lemercier supported 
the Baron’s views. “ As I blame,” he said energetically, “ the man- 
ner in which the Minister of the Interior directs the elections, I 


_ propose to the Chamber to reject the first section of the Minister 


| of the Interior. 


claiming the protection of the British Government, with full | 
compensation for the injury done to Mr. Grazebrook’s trade, | 


and for the insult to his captain and crew. 
that the friends of one of the crew of the Dolphin have received a 
letter from him, dated March 3rd, stating that he had joined her 
for the purpose of running the blockade. The inference is, that the 
Dolphin was not on a “legitimate voyage to Nassau.” And if this 
prove to be the fact, the Government will be relieved froma 


serious difficulty with regard to this vessel, while Mr. Graze- | 
It would be very | 


brook will be involved in serious disgrace. 
unfair, however, to form any opinion upon this evidence, until 
authenticity has been proved. 





The reverse sustained by the Federal iron-clads at Charleston 
proves to have been much more serious than was at first supposed. 
Out of the whole number, nine, one, the Keokuk, was sunk ; two 
had their turret bent, and two others were more or less disabled. 
This action settles the question between forts and ships, as far as 
America is concerned. The Washington Government has received 
Admiral Dupont’s report, but withholds it at present, on the ground 
that it “ does not consider it sufficiently explicit ;” from which we 
may conclude that it is only too much so. But the correspondents 
of the New York journals concur in representing the defeat as signal. 
The correspondent of the New York Times is loud in condemnation 
of the Government, in sending Admiral Dupont with such a force to 
meet a concentrated fire from groups of batteries which would 
have surrounded him in his whole passage from the mouth of the 
harbour up to Charleston. He says that the place is impreg- 
nable, and that Sebastopol was nothing to it. ‘Our fleet,” he 
writes, “got but to the entrance of the harbour; it never got 
within it. Had the iron-clads succeeded in passing the obstruc- 
tions (lines of piles driven into the bed of the harbour across the 
channels), they would still have found three miles of batteries to 
run. Not a point at which they would not have found themselves 
* mid upper, nether, and surrounding fires.’ ” 


The Washington Government, thus unable to fulfil the promise of 
success with which it cheered the North some weeks ago, has, it 
would appear, given the word to the ministerial journals to abuse 
England, and England, accordingly, is very cordially abused and 
threatened with hostilities. The correspondent of the World re- 
peats the semi-official rumour which we mentioned in our last, that 
Mr. Seward has sent a despatch to Mr. Adams, submitting to the 
English Government the alternative of preventing vessels alleged 
to be building in England for the Confederate service from leaving 
port, or the rupture of diplomatic relations between the two 
countries. With the exception of the World, the New York 
jeurnals make this rumour the cue for assuming a belligerent 
tone towards England. The Herald calls for an extra session 
of Congress, to consider what measures ought to be adopted 
in case of a collision with England. The Times says it is 
“ physically certain” that America will exact atonement for British 


The Daily News states | 








That would be a way of showing who are the 
parties who approve the violent proceedings of the Administra- 
tion.” At this the House laughed; and then the Marquis de 
Pierre, First Equerry to the Empress, rose and declared that official 
candidates are beneficial. “The mission of the Chamber,” he 
said, “is not to oppose, but to agree with the Government. What 
is the use of champing the bit? There is not a single member in 
the House who can do without the support of the House to obtain 
his election. Happy the man who can dispense with that support ! 
but I think it indispensable; I therefore wish success to the 
Minister of the Interior in every quarter.” This was rather too 
strong backing of his friends on the part of the blundering mar- 
quis ; so M. Baroche felt himself obliged to qualify M. Pierre’s 
broad position. ‘The hon. gentleman,” he observed, “has said 
that no candidate can enter this Assembly without the support of 
the Government. I add, without the sympathies of the country.” 
He then proceeded to state the duty under which the 
Government felt itself with regard to the elections. “It is to 
endeavour to become well acquainted with the wishes of the 
people, and to discover among the different -candidates the one 
who represents the majority of the electoral population. ... . To 
find out, not whether the candidate requires the support of the 
Government, but whether he does not stand in need of the sym- 
pathies and confidence of the electors..... The Government 
endeavours to ascertain on which side the sympathies of the 
electors lie. It may be sometimes mistaken, as no person is infal- 
lible ; but I affirm that the Government has no desire beyond 
choosing those who are most worthy and most capable of represent- 
ing the country.” This is paternal disinterestedness. But M. Baroche 
showed that there was something more personal in the action of 
the Government, when, provoked by M. Picard, an Opposition 
member, who spoke warmly against its interference in elections ; 
he declared that the Government would maintain official candi- 
dates. ‘ We shall,” he said, “maintain them in the interest of 
the constitution, and to preserve the equilibrium between party 
passions and the true interests of the country. The Government 
cannot abandon universal suffrage to the intrigues of parties and 
to coalitions which certain persons have the courage to defend in 
this place.” The vote, in the end, was carried amid the laughter 
of the Chamber, but a few hands being held up in opposition. 


The Poles continue to gain successes against their enemies. At 
Warsaw the people have held the religious processions which 
generally take place at this period of the year, in spite of the 
prohibition of the Government. The Archbishop, with some 
canons and priests who took part in them, were arrested, but sub- 
sequently released by an order from St. Petersburg. The Russian 
Government is using its utmost endeavours to send more troops 
into Poland ; but it is said to find much difficulty in doing so, 
owing to the enormous distances from which it has to bring men 
who were sent home after the war in the Crimea, and to the want 
of good communication between the different parts of the Empire. 
It is in dread, too, of the secret societies which are being formed 


throughout Russia. 


The Greek deputation sent to offer the crown to Prince William 
of Denmark, arrived at the Danish capital on Saturday, and was 
presented to the King on Monday. The Cabinet of Munich has 
protested against the occupation of the Greek throne by any prince 
not belonging to the Bavarian dynasty ; but, according to the 
Courrier du Dimanche, the Cabinets of London, Paris, and 
St. Petersburg will invite the Bavarian Government to withdraw 
its protest ; and in the event of its refusal, the three Powers will 
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it over, and recognize the election of Prince William. The 
Monsieur says that the English Government has proposed a con- 
ference of the three protecting Powers, to be held in London. 





In the House of Lords on Thursday, Earl Russell stated that he 
had learnt, by a despatch from Lord Lyons, received that day, 
that the United States Government had determined to send the 
Peterhoff before a Prize Court, and to forward the mail-bags to 
their destination. Mr. Seward has informed her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that in future any mail-bags seized will be forwarded to 
their destination without breaking their seals. 


The Prussian police have paid a domiciliatory visit in the pro- 
vince of Posen at the palace of Count Dzialinski, a member of 
the Prussian Chamber of Deputies, and have, it is said, discovered 
there the entire plan of an intended revolutionary organization ‘In 
the province. The count has joined the insurgent camp in the 
palatinate of Kalisch. 

The French Government has received despatches from General 
Forey confirming the investment of Puebla by the French forces. 
The French head-quarters are established on the Cerro San Juan. 
The town is completely invested. The convents have been fortified, 
and earthworks are erected in the open country. The garrison is 
estimated to number 18,000 men. The telegraph line between 
Puebla and Mexico has been destroyed. The whole population 
round Puebla is favourable, says the telegram, to the French inter- 
vention. “The sanitary condition of the French troops is excel- 
lent, and the army is full of ardour. The official report says, in con- 
clusion, ‘ We have cut the aqueduct, and command all the roads.’ ” 


Brookfield House, Binstead, near Ryde, the marine seat of Lord 
Burghley, has been destroyed by fire. The furniture and effects 
were saved, and no lives were lost. 








ART AND SCIENCE. 





SALE OF THE BICKNELL COLLECTION. 


A TRIBUTE, eminently English, has been paid to the genius of 
Turner. His presence in the market-place has changed it for the 
time into a temple of art and a hall of fame; but no doubt 
every picture, even the “ Madonna di San Sisto,” the “Spasimo,” 
or any other masterpiece of Raphael, has a price. Immortal works 
of genius are not priceless, as Marshal Soult discovered when he 
accepted the £26,000 for the “ Concezione Immacolata” of Murillo. 
Probably, if the Correggio Magdalen of the Dresden Gallery 
were offered for sale at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s, it would 
realize as many thousands as Earl Dudley, in the flush of his 
younger enthusiasm, gave Prince Odescalchi for his reputed 
replica of that famous picture. Now, the connoisseurs have been 
talking for the last fortnight of the thousands that the “ Palestrina” 
alone, one of Turner’s latest and larger pictures, illustrating his own 
poem of “The Fallacies of Hope,” would fetch. When it came to 
the last wave of Mr. Manson’s bdton, the “ Palestrina” hung in 


doubt for a moment at 1,890 guineas, the next it fell at 1,900 


guineas. If Turner could have known this, it must have given 
him a twinge, because all his later pictures were pet fancies of his 
heart, emanating from the same source as his “ Fallacies of Hope,” 
as any one will remember who saw the catalogues of the Academy 
in those days. It was a work much in the vein of his “ Childe 
Harold,” but more vague, and not quite so artistic ; yet it has fine 
sage and a glorious air of poetic landscape feeling pervades it, 
ree from any of his prismatic fancies. An avenue of trees leads 
away on one side of a foreground rich and varied with herbage, 
rock and water, with a bridge, and still, clear, deep pool running 
over the rocks, and becoming a torrent as it rushes to the valley 
far away. The hill, with its famed city clinging to its sides and 
shining in the sun, is also finely painted. The sky is, for Turner, 
rather crude, and not so luminous as his skies generally are. This 
ae was hung in the sale-room as a centre, and immediately 
eneath it was placed the “ Khrenbreitstein,” on each side of which 
ranged out the four splendid sea-pieces, flanked by the two early 
pictures, painted 1813-14, somewhat in the manner of Wilson : 
now changed to a mournful brown, like faded laurel wreaths gained 
by the first triumphs of some young poet—the “Ivy Bridge, 
Devon,” and “Calder Bridge, Cumberland,” and they were pur- 
chased as relics for 880 guineas and 500 guineas respectively. ‘The 
“Ehrenbreitstein” was the picture often appealed to by Mr. 
Ruskin for its beauties, when he cried like a voice in the wilder- 
ness about the advent of Turner’s glory. The idea of this picture 
Was suzgested, perhaps, by Byron’s allusion to the spot in “ Childe 
Harold,” and Turner has painted it in the tomb of General 
Marceau, It is extremely grand and noble in the idea of the 
glorious sun shining upon the tomb of a hero, while the pale moon 
looks on, in the clear, calm blue of the heavens above the hills, 
like the face mournful at the fate of heroes. There is a wonderful 
delicacy and brilliancy of colouring in the opaline tints spread 
over the hills and blending tenderly with the blue mist that hangs 
over the town in the distance, and again harmonizing with the 
broad sweep of afternoon sunlight that strikes through the trees 
and lights up the groups of figures and soldiers at the tomb of the 
soldier. This fine work was sold to Mr. Agnew, the dealer, for 
£1,890. It was painted in 1835, and measured 3 feet by 4. 
The “Antwerp,” with Van Gozen, the Dutch sea-painter, supposed 
to be looking out for a subject in the fishing-boat tossing about 











nearest to the shore, is remarkable for the fine lighting of the pic- 
ture. The light beams out of the squally sky, and falls upon the 
cathedral and churches of Antwerp, making them shine as if built 
of pearls. The freedom and mastery in the painting of the sea, 
and the buoyancy of the fine frigate and other vessels, give 
extraordinary life and movement to the scene. This, like most of 
the others, was purchased of Turner by Mr. Bicknell. It was, in 
size, 36 by 48 inches, painted and exhibited in 1833. The first 
bid for this was 1,000 guineas, and the next as many more, and it 
was eventually knocked down to Mr. Agnew for £2,635. 10s. 

The “ Helvoetsluys” was another fine piece of sea-painting, 
especially in the drawing of the shipping, the chief object in which 
is the City of Utrecht, 64-gun ship, going to sea, charmingly shown 
as if just feeling the breeze as she heels over gently, and sets herself 
to find her way to the sea. This picture, painted in 1532, is the 
companion picture, and of the same size, as the “ Antwerp.” It 
was bought by Mr. Agnew for £1,680. The “ Port Ruysdael,” a 
picture of the same size, painted in 1827, is one of the most inte- 
resting of the sea-pieces, from the astonishing power with which 
the painter has represented what sailors call “a nasty lop of a sea,” 
with a stiff breeze, giving the water the peculiar sandy look of these 
broad Dutch rivers. The sky is filled with dark clouds, and a 
lugger with light red-coloured sails is running hard for the port, 
the jetty of which forms the foreground of the picture. This was 
bought by Mr. Agnew for £1,995. But the gem of these sea- 
pieces will, we think, be considered to be “ The Wreckers”—a 
work of his very finest time, painted and exhibited in 1834. This 
is, indeed, a miracle of painting, surpassing in the wild movement 
of the clouds driven by the gale, and the waves dashing upon the 
shore, and in the misty air, the famous “ Blue Lights and Rockets” 
picture. The scene is part of the Northumberland coast, und the 
cliffs, with the ruins of a castle, are seen lit up by a gleam of misty 
light that strikes out of the upper clouds, and falls far and wide 
over the wet sand, throwing out a shining haze and reflection with 
marvellous reality and most beautiful effect. A party of men are 
struggling and grappling with a huge mast washed ashore, the 
shrouds of which are seen washed up in the monster wave reared 
up, about to break upon the shore. Nothing is more striking, as 
it proves the true observation and genius of the painter, than his 
showing how the mighty waves play with these immense pieces of 
timber, and heavy ropes, and chains as if they were light as cork. 
The suggestion is most complete, and this touch of reality, sur- 
rounded with so much of the mystery and vagueness of the natural 
landscape, it is that conveys to the mind an impression so closely: 
allied to the real scene. This picture was put up at 1,000 guineas, 
and was presently knocked down to Mr. Agnew for £1,890, | 

The two extremely beautiful pictures of Venice—the “ Campo 
Santo” and the “ Giudecca”—were both painted for Mr. Bicknell 
in 1841-42. They measured 24 by 36 inches. At this time he was 
impressed with his studies of Italian skies ; and it is not too much 
to say that to have caught the mirage like quivering light that 
shines over Venice, the city of the sea, is an achievement in art 
that belongs to Turner alone. The “Campo Santo,” with the white- 
winged felucca moving like a phantom ship upon the clear, smooth, 
glistening sea, and the boats, with figures all touched in colour so 
dazzling, and yet so indefinite and indescribable, is altogether a 
most beautiful work. This was sold for £2,000, and the “Giudecca” 
for £1,732. 10s., to Mr. Agnew. It was expected that the Turner 
pictures would have realized £20,000 or £25,000 ; as it was, they 
amounted to £17,146. 10s. ; and none quite equalled the price of 
£2,626, given at a sale by auction, in 1860, for the “ Venice and 
the Grand Canal.” 

The pictures by other painters of the English school were some 
of them of very high merit, and they realized prices quite un- 
exampled in any previous sale by auction, as the following list of 
some of most importance will show. 

“The Highland Shepherd,” by Sir E. Landseer—the beautiful 
picture of a shepherd digging some of his sheep out of the snow, 
painted for Mr. Bicknell in 1850, sold for £2,341.10s. to Mr. Agnew. 
And “ The Prize Calf,” also by Landseer—a pretty Highland girl 
leading home this calf from the cattle-show, for £1,940. to the 
Marquis of Hertford. Two Dogs, by Landseer—the picture known 
as “ Looking for Crumbs from the Rich Man’s Table,” the rich 
man being a fat mastif whose bone is being polished by a Skye 
terrier, for £2,415. An English Landscape, by Sir A. W. Callcott, 
with cattle finished by Landseer—a very fine example, for 
£3,097. 10s.to Mr. Agnew. This,it is said, was purchased by Mr. 
Bicknell, at Mr. Knott’s sale, for £1,200. The “ Pic du Midi,” 
by Stanfield—a large and finely-painted picture, for £2,677. 10s. 
to Mr. Vokins. And another, “ The Beilstein in the Moselle,” for 
1,500 guineas. “The Smile” and “ The Frown”—the well- 
known engraved works by F. Webster, R.A., for £1,730. 
Originally purchased for £760. “ Baalbec,” and several fine 
Flemish interiors, by David Roberts, R.A., one of which, the 
“St. Gomar,” fetched £1,435. A large picture of “ Italian 
Brigands,” by Sir C. Eastlake, painted in 1848. Two coast scenes, 
by W.8Collins, R.A., which sold for 960 and 1,170 guineas. “ The 
Heiress,” a good example of Leslie, sold for 1,200 guineas to Mr. 
Wallis ; and two very dumning landscapes by Gainsborough—one, 
the picture which was bought by George IV. for Mrs. Fitzherbert ; 
the other, called “ A Repose,” was given by Gainsborough to his 
daughter as a wedding present, and formerly belonged to Mr. 
Briggs, of Leamington; these sold for 380 and 780 guineas 
respectively. 

The collection of drawings was quite parallel in excellence to 
the oil-paintings. These have been exhibited during the week, and 
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sold on the last three days at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s. The 
remarkable drawings were five of Turner's earliest works, his 
series of four Yorkshire drawings, and several charming vignettes. 
The drawings by Copley Fielding were some of the very finest he 
ever painted, and there were many by other masters ; but of this 
sale we shall endeavour to give some account on a future occasion, 
as the prices are likely to be as high as those reached by the oil- 
pictures, 








MUSIC. 


“GuGLiELMo TELL” was given at the Royal Italian Opera on 
Thursday week, with a new Arnoldo in the person of Signor 
Caffieri. Arnoldo is a part which Signor Tamberlik has made so 
peculiarly his own by a performance unparalleled since the best 
days of Duprez, that a severer ordeal for the first appearance of a 
new tenor could scarcely have been found. Signor Caffieri would 
have done wisely to have selected some part in which the com- 
parisons would not have been so obvious and so disadvantageous. 
Such a selection might easily have been made, and the result would 
have been that such merits as Signor Caffieri may really possess, 
might have been recognized instead of being overlooked in the 
disappointment felt at his shortcomings in a part so arduous as 
that in which he made his début. Signor Caffieri has some feeling 
for dramatic effect, but his voice and vocalization are wanting in 
that light quality and facile production which are required in the 
part of Arnoldo, written, as it was, for a high French tenor. The 
opera, generally, was performed with that excellence which has 
rendered it one of the most attractive works of the Royal Italian 
Opera repertoire. M. Faure’s Tell stands out conspicuously as a 
finished and picturesque performance of a part which heretofore 
seldom had its due prominence. The orchestra and chorus ; the 
first in the overture, and the second in the great scene of the 
meeting of the Cantons, were such as can only be heard at the 
Royal Italian Opera. On Tuesday the Prince and Princess of 
Wales honoured the theatre with their presence, “ Masaniello” being 
the opera, preceded by the accustomed loyal tribute of the National 
Anthem. On Saturday, Mdlle. Fioretti appeared as Gilda in 
“ Rigoletto,” her performance in which thoroughly confirmed the 
favourable impression which she had previously produced in 
“T Puritani.” She is, in truth, an artist who satisfactorily 
accomplishes all which she attempts—one who knows her own 
powers and their limits ; and, by never overtaxing them, attaches 
the rare merit of completeness to her efforts. Signor Ronconi’s 
“* Rigoletto,” which has long been known as a masterpiece of lyric 
tragedy, displays this great actor’s versatile powers in their best 
aspect ; while the Duke has as good a representative in Signor 
Naudin as could be found in the absence of Mario. Altogether, 
the Royal Italian Opera performance of “ Rigoletto” (one of 
Verdi’s best works) is a very fine one. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre there has been no novelty since the 
production of the successful ballet, “La Farfaletta,” with the ex- 
ception of the début (in “‘ Lucrezia Borgia”) of Madile. Therdése 
Ellinger, of whose concert-singing we have recently spoken. This 
lady, who comes from the Vienna stage, has considerable dramatic 
power and energetic declamation ; and she may prove a useful 
addition to the company, especially in works of the German 
school. Madlle Titiens’ Lucrezia is one of those powerful assump- 
tions in which she at least rivals Madame Grisi in her best days. 
Signor Giuglini, as Gennaro, sings with that true Italian style and 
finish without which music of this school produces but little effect. 
Signor Schira’s new opera, “ Nicolo de Lapi; or, the Siege of 
Florence,” is announced for next week. 


Notwithstanding the many counter-attractions of the musical 
season, the Popular Concerts still continue to justify their title. 
That of last Monday was as well attended as though there 
were no Italian Opera offering, simultaneously, a performance of 
Rossini’s chef-@euvre. The specialty of the last Popular Concert 
was Madame Arabella Goddard’s performance (for the first time 
there) of Hummel’s solo sonata in D., Op. 106,—with the ex- 
ception of the sonata in F sharp minor, the most elaborate 
single piece that Hummel has produced. There is no music that 
Madame Arabella Goddard plays better than that of Hummel,— 
her delicacy of touch, rapidity of finger, and finish of style, 
being peculiarly adapted to the interpretation of music in which 
these features are conspicuous. There are few movements requiring 
more perfect independence of the two hands than the “ Larghetto ” 
of the sonata referred to,—the left hand maintaining a steady 
rhythmical progress throughout, while the right hand has to 
execute passages of the most eccentric kind ; groups of notes, in 
which time, accent, and rhythm, are set at defiance, having to be 
accommodated to the equable march of the accompaniment. As 
a study of the ornate style of bravura playing this movement is 
invaluable, and its performance by Madame Arabella Goddard 
was a remarkable exhibition of finished execution. Equally 
admirable was her performance of the other portions of the 
sonata, especially the finale, with its masterly passages of counter- 
point and imitation ; which, intricate as they are, were rendered 
with such power and distinctness as to give an effect of clear- 
ness to a most elaborate work. Mr. Sims Reeves was the vocalist 
of the evening, and sang, among other things, a new song by 
Mr. Sullivan, “I heard the Nightingale,” in which there is much 
elegance of character. 


The second of the New Philharmonic Concerts, on Wednesday: 











evening, introduced Madlle. Carlotta Patti to the audience of St. 


James’s Hall. The following was the programme :— 
Part I. 

gL | Ieee Ere: nent: prod Cherubini. 
Chorus, “ Hark! the merry-toned horn” (Seasons)...... Haydn. 
Aria, “GY angui d’inferno” (Zauberflote) ............... Mozart. 
PUOUIMMEEEY "5-.1Gcanstceccste stacatsephusakusecanime in tiane Beethoven. 
Aria, “O luce di quest’ anima” ...... 0... cc. ccccceeeeeee ees Donizetti. 
pean Gen Bs NOE sk os... 0d bnnocgeassccceeccdeecade ced Mendelssohn. 

. Part II. 
Ba i oe ee Handel 
Romanza e Rondo from the Concerto in E minor ......... Chopin 
a te tesa an Eckert 
PVEIIIUW PIPUIIIIET «11 ss sennanaines akoanehiadbanataniaanindans Spohr 


It would be difficult to frame a better or more varied selection 
as regards the instrumental music ; all of which is, in the highest 
sense, classical. The orchestral pieces were admirably given by 
Dr. Wylde’s magnificent orchestra, the only want being an occa- 
sional stronger contrast between the fortes and pianos, those lights 
and shadows of music. Beethoven’s concerto, unlike most such 
pieces of display, has all the importance and value of an orchestral 
symphony—in breadth of design, grandeur of style, and intense 
expression, the two first movements may compare with any of its 
composer's works ; while the final rondo is full of a refined and 
playful humour that sufficienty evidences the geniality of the great 
master’s temperament. M. Vieuxtemps’ performance was through- 
out masterly ; and although, perhaps, scarcely equal in largeness 
of manner to that of Herr Joachim, it would not be easy to name 
another violinist who could more ably interpret this difficult work. 
Chopin’s concerto (the best of the two which he produced) like 
most of that composer’s music, not only severely taxes the me- 
chanical powers of the executant, but requires a peculiar grace and 
lightness of style, with a certain abandon which many fine players 
do not possess; therefore it is that Chopin's music, especially 
his larger pieces, so frequently fails in its effect. In fact, it may 
be doubted whether it has ever received its thorough interpretation 
excepting at the hands of the composer himself. Tosay that Herr 
Jaell created a considerable effect in music of so special a character, 
is, therefore, to award no light praise. This artist is indeed 
deserving of warm commendation for his careful and conscientious 
study and appreciation of the very opposite styles in which he has 
on various occasions displayed his powers. Herr Jaell’s execution 
is finished, his touch crisp and distinct, and he combines great 
power with considerable delicacy. His performance was received 
with loud applause. Mdlle. Carlotta Patti’s performances con- 
sisted of the same pieces (by Mozart, Donizetti, and Eckert) in 
which she recently made her first appearance at the Royal Italian 
Opera, and therefore require no further comment than the record of 
the continued success of her neat and brilliant vocalization. Mr. 
Renwick, in Handel’s aria, proved his possession of a fine voice— 
barytone in compass and bass in quality. A little more study and 
habit of singing in public would place him high among native 
singers. 








TOWN TELEGRAPHS. 


Wuitst this metropolis and all other parts of the civilized world 
have long been put in speedy connection by means of the electric tele- 
graph, the three millions of people living within the Post-office radius 
have until very lately been denied the use of this necessary of life. 
This fact is the more strange inasmuch as the dealings of the great 
public are much more with their immediate neighbours than with 
those who live at a distance. Yet while any one could be put in 
instant communication with the mountaineers of Switzerland or 
the Tyrol, he had not the means of talking across the town with 
his own wife or servants at Hampstead. Like some pious mis- 
sionaries, in looking too much abroad we had overlooked the needs 
of home. However, the pedestrian who makes his way along the 
streets, on looking up, discovers that the town is being gradually 
wired in overhead like the cage of the polar bear at the Zoological 
Gardens, must have discovered that this omission is in rapid progress 
of being corrected. In fact, telegraphic companies are running a race 
to take possession of the air over our heads, which almost equals 
the speed with which the engineers are burrowing under-ground 
with their rails. Look where we will aloft, we cannot avoid 
seeing either thick cables suspended by gossamer threads, or 
aaa lines of wire in immense numbers sweeping from post to 

ost, fixed on the house-tops and suspended over long distances, 

wo companies at present contest the aérial right of way, the 
District ph Company and the Universal Private Telegraph 
Company. The wires of the former may be known by their being 
hung in parallel rows like those we see running beside the railway 
lines, and the latter by the thick cable slung from the two wires 
above. 

As the public have the more direct dealings with the former 
company, we may first describe its method of action and organiza- 
tion. Originally the wires of this company, insulated by gutta 

rcha, ran underground in pipes sunken beneath the pavement, 
ut the difficulty of preventing injury from the damp has induced 
the engineer to adopt in most recent lines the over- system ; 
consequently not more than one-third of the wires are now subter- 
ranean, whilst two-thirds are hung aloft, and simply galvanized to 
prevent oxidation. Within a radius of two miles of Charing-cross, 
the crossing and recrossing of these wires over-head is incessant, 
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and the public are never distant more than five minutes from any 
office for the reception of messages. As the area becomes more 
extended these stations are more scattered ; but along all the great 
lines of road telegraphic stations are sure to be found within a 
mile of each other. At the present moment there are upwards of 
eighty stations in the metropolis and its environs belonging to this 
company, all of which are in direct communication with the head 
office in Cannon-street ; indeed, all the lines must, by present 
arrangements, speak through this centre, just as all nervous im- 
pressions must be conveyed through the brain. This ig by no 
means a necessity of the system, but only a condition of progres- 
sive development, which will be altered as the public call for more 
accommodation, and they are doing so every day. Before long, 
district centres for collecting and re-distributing messages will be 
adopted, as they have been by the Post-office authorities. Mean- 
while, the delay caused by the circuitous routes taken by the wires 
is not very great. We wish particularly to call attention to the 
question of time in the forwarding of messages by this company, as 
many persons are under the impression that a comméssvonnaire 


can do his “ spiriting” quicker, in consequence of the delays | 


in transmitting a message and its porterage. We may say 
that in no case, except by culpable neglect, should a tele- 
graphic message take more than half an hour in reaching its ultimate 
telegraphic destination, a delay, sometimes unavoidable, in con- 
sequence of the wires being already engaged; but all delays 
consequent upon the little boy who generally acts as Mercury being 
out or engaged when the message arrives at the suburban or other 
stations, are inexcusable, as by a rule of the company the office- 
keeper, who is generally either a proprietor of a district post-office 
or a small tradesman, is empowered, after ten minutes’ delay, to 
call in an extra messenger, of which there are always plenty hanging 
about. If, then, any person should experience any extraordinary 
delay in receiving a message, he should, as a matter of duty, com- 
plain to the secretary in Cannon-street, for it is only by so doing 
that the sound working of the system can be insured. We have 
been very slow in adopting the new system, but the public are 
beginning rapidly to see the value of the wire in intra-metropolitan 
communications. For instance, the messages have increased from 
73,480 received in 1860, to 251,548 received in 1862; and the 
trading community, as well as individuals for domestic and social 
purposes, are beginning to use it. For instance, Mr. Chubb notifies, 
through public advertisements, that in case any person should 
have left the key of his safe or desk at home, by telegraphing to 
him, he will send a duplicate to any address. Tradesmen, again, 
inform their customers, that they may give their orders free of 
charge by means of the telegraph. In order to foster this branch 
of business, messages at the rate of one hundred for twenty shillings 
are now issued. As the head office in Cannon-street (city) is in 
communication with all the electric lines both land and submarine, 
these district offices may be considered as not only for the use of 
the metropolis, but as gathering points for the country and conti- 
nental telegraphs. The London District Telegraph Company have 
been laying out private wires for the use of individuals requiring 
to telegraph between their own establishments, but this is a line 
of business in which they cannot compete, we think, successfully, 
with the Universal Private Telegraph Company, for reasons which 
we shall explain. 

The Universal Private Telegraph Company make no outward 
sign like the District Company; indeed, they have no points of 
contact with the crowds who pass along the streets. The com- 
pany simply undertakes to put the merchant’s country-house in 
direct communication with his office, houses of business with their 
branches, public offices with public offices ; in fact, its mission is to 
supply renters with so many miles of private wire to run between 
house and house at a given price, and to provide telegraphic 
apparatus which can be worked by persons in the office, or 
counter, or drawing-room, as the case may be. Of course, it would 
be impossible args A to provide a separate wire with its appro- 
priate suspending posts to every renter at any reasonable price. 
Consequently, a system of combined action has been adopted for 
which Professor Wheatstone has taken out a patent. For instance, 
supposing that a hundred renters of wires lie on either hand of 
some great main thoroughfare, these hundred wires, for sucha distance 
as they can be conveniently made to run together, are enclosed in 
one cable, carefully insulated from each other by india-rubber. 
These cables are so arranged as to form nearly equilateral triangles, 
each angle having a base of nearly a mile; the cable, however, 
being supported by wires slung from posts erected on the tops of the 
houses at every two hundred yards. At the intersection of every 
angle a mile apart, straining posts are erected for tightening the 
wires and for giving each individual wire its direction of departure. 
If the spectator only observes one of these posts, he will see that 
it gives off filaments of wire in every direction,—these private 
wires, having come along the cable in common with others for a 
given distance, are now making their way down into the offices 
and houses of their renters in the most direct way they can con- 
xn Prd eS system of laying out the lines we have 
bedded in the ca 4. > ser 8 Wires are in some instances em- 
boon shar =~ i mi e Company find no difficulty in finding 
heerh tee ~ heen i. A hows occur in any one of them, as at 
a Hos Bore saa oo 8 wed aap pole is provided with a 
oma om Aocld oe A won with small holes, through which 

0 » Going or returning, spreads out from the cable, 
and, having thus passed, is bound together again on the other side 
and proceeds to the next point. 


These holes are all numbered, consequently any failure of the 


| 
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electric current can be narrowed to a distance of 200 yards, and at 
once set right. By this system of telegraphy the communication is 
instantaneous ; there is no waiting until other messages have 
passed, for the simple reason that no one else but the renter can 
possibly use it. Its speed is also greatly in its favour ; as many as 
150 letters a minute can be telegraphed by a nimble hand, whilst 
any person can send and read messages by it. The needle tele- 
graph used by the skilled operators on the long lines is perfectly 
unintelligible to the uninitiated ; but the child who can spell is as 
capable of sending a message as the — when these simple tele- 
graphs of Wheatstone are employed. The manipulator looks like a 
small clock, with the twenty-six letters of the alphabet and the nine 
numerals inscribed on its face ; each of these letters and numerals 
is moved by a small lever. The person telegraphing, by pressing 
down the pedal or lever attached to each letter, sends a pulse of 
electricity through the length of wire, which makes a needle point 
to a similar letter on the face of an Indicator at the other end of 
the wire, which is being watched by the person receiving the 
message. We may remark here that it has been objected that 
unless a person is always in the room where the message is received, 
and whose attention would have been attracted to the Indicator 
by the ringing of its bell, that messages would in these private 
transactions often be told to the barren air; but Professor 
Wheatstone has just completed a most extraordinary instrument, 








by which messages are printed in ordinary letter type on slips 
| of tin-foil and no human receiver is at all necessary ; all that a 
| man has to do when he comes into his room, is to unlock a box 
| and take out the roll of tin-foil, and read the message that has 
| been sent in his absence. This automatic action, which acts per- 
| fectly, is one of the most astounding things in the world ; and the 
self-acting printing-box to any uneducated person must look like 
nothing else than magic. The private telegraph of this company 
is becoming a necessity of every large public or private establish- 
ment haying separate places of business. All the Government 
offices are about to possess them. The different stations of the 
Fire Brigade are thus bound together ; and the police stations are 
similarly connected. At the time of the great fire in Tooley-street, 
on which occasion an excited and densely-packed crowd completely 
prevented the passing of any messenger through it, these telegraphs 
did immense service in enabling the authorities to hold in their hand 
the means of instant communication with distant divisional station- 
houses. In case of a serious riot it would be invaluable, as the 
wires could not be cut unless entrances to the private houses over 
which they passed, were first obtained. M. Reuter has not been 
slow to see the advantages of these private telegraphs, as by their 
means he sends his telegrams directly into the editors’ room of 
nearly every daily paper in London. The London and Westminster 
| Bank is now in instant communication with all its branches, and 
the importance of this new agent in banking affairs will most 
certainly be seen and followed by all the other houses. Even 
medical men have laid them down, or rather hung them up between 
their private houses and consulting-rooms. 

It is but due, however, to the enterprising north to say that the 
| great merchants in its teeming cities have been the first to promote 
the further extension of the system, not only between house and 
house, but between town and town. Thus, nearly all the great 
manufacturers in the towns surrounding Manchester possess private 
lines of telegraph with each other, and with the central capital 
around which they are grouped. In Liverpool and Glasgow cables 
are radiating in all directions, to the thickly populated neighbour- 
hoods in their vicinity. Indeed, before long, these private tele- 
graphs will be as universal as the use of bells, and the time is not 
distant when, so far as great public and private establishments 
are concerned, everybody will be able to talk with eveybody without 
going out of the house. We may state, in conclusion, that there 
is no possible connection between the wires of these two com- 
panies, except as the effect of mere accident. Thus, on one 
occasion, an uninsulated filament descending from one of the 
cables belonging to the Private Telegraph Company, broke, and 
fell across one of the naked wires of the District Telegraph Com- 
pany. The consequence was a violent quarrel between the private 
sender of the message and the public receiver, on to whose wire 
the errant message had wandered; but these incidents belong 
rather to the curiosities of telegraphy than to the ordinary incidents 
connected with the rivalry of the different companies. 














CHALMERS’ TARGET. 


THe experiments at Shoeburyness on Mr. Chalmers’ plate, 
constructed at the Millwall iron-works, raise again the important 
question of iron-plated ships—one that we have not yet heard the 
last of. The daily papers having already recorded these experi- 
ments, and commented upon them, it is not our object merely to 
records the details of the trial, but rather in criticizing the 
particular results of these experiments, to examine in a broad 
view the scientific correctness, or the incorrectness, of the principles 
advocated or employed in the constructionof ships of war. On 
Monday morning last there stood, on the shore at Shoeburyness, Mr. 
Chalmers’ target, faced with three iron plates, joined edge to edge, 
of the thickness of 3? inches, and backed by a kind of cellular 
structure of alternate blocks of timber in a series of plate-iron 
cells—of the kind of construction of which we may form a rough 
idea by supposing a set of pigeon-holes in a merchant's office to 
represent the iron frame-work of the cells; while in lieu of the 
letters filling the pigeon-holes, we have the iron cells of the backing 
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firmly plugged up with solid blocks of wood. Behind this cellular 
backing is a second iron plate, 1}-inch in thickness, resting against 
a cushion of 4-inch timber-planking, and this against the skin of 
the ship. The whole structure—containing as much total thick- 
ness of iron as the Warrior's target, but differently distributed— 
was bound together by 33 strong iron bolts, flush in front, and 
braced up from the inside by nuts and screws ; a washer of india- 
rubber half an inch thick being on each bolt. By these arrange- 
ments, it is said, Mr. Chalmers conceived he had obviated the evils 
which result from a backing composed of wood only—such as 
buckling; and that he had reduced to a minimum the injurious 
effects of vibration; such as the fracture of the armour plates, and 
the destruction of the fastenings and the frame of the ship. 

The test this target was put to was like that applied to the 
famous Warrior target, and varied from a shell filled with sand, 
from a 110-pounder rifled gun, up to a salvo of two 68-pounders 
and three 110-pounders. Live shells fired from 110-pounders 
made dents 7-10ths of an inch ; from 68-pounders 14 inch ; a 110]b. 


solid cast-iron shot made an indentation of 24 inches, and caused a | 


buckle of 2°7 inches, together with a short fracture, while what has 
been called the test shot of the target, a solid cast-iron shot from 
a smooth-bore 68-pounder, with 16lbs. of powder, made an inden- 
tation of three inches, and slightly increased the buckle of the 
plate. When the five guns were pointed at a single bull’s-eye, and 
their shots struck within a radius of fourteen inches, the chief 
damage was the breaking of one of the plate-bolts in its middle, 
—not at the commencement of the screw, as has been hitherto 
usually the case; a result attributed to the peculiar square 
thread of the screw. It may not be without interest to notice that 
the cost of the 300-lb. steel projectile, which was finally employed 
to penetrate this target, is £12. 4s., and each steel shell for the 
same gun upwards of £25. Warfare with such materials will 
indeed be a costly operation. The cellular plan of construction 
was devised by Mr. Chalmers, with a view to disperse over a large 
area the power or “ work done” by the shot at the moment of 
impact, so as to give a very large surface of resistance by the time 
the concussion reached the inner lining of the ship’s frame. We 
have no wish to detract from Mr. Chalmers’ ingenuity, nor to deny 
per se the success of the experiment. In science, however, no 
experiment should be considered of value unless it leads up to the 
proof of an undeniable principle. What ought our target experi- 
mests to lead to? is the question for the nation, and for the 
Government, as the executive of the British people, to have 
answered properly. 

The physicist knows the conditions of force, and should predict 
the consequences of forces being exerted in particular directions, 
and explain their effects under varied circumstances. Viewed 
thus, in a wed scientific aspect, this last experiment seems no 
nearer developing a truly scientific practical principle for the con- 
struction of iron ships, than many former trials with as fortunate or 
less fortunate results ; for it leaves altogether untouched the great 
question, and the main one,—whether we ought to employ any 
backing for the iron-plates at all. Iron-plating is a matter of acci- 
dental introduction, and was an experimental application first 
made by the French. Iron being the substance to keep out the 
shots, and having wooden ships, the French tried to cover them 
with iron-plates. But it is a very different thing to accept iron- 
plating thence as the principle for constructing new vessels upon. 
Iron being the protecting material, of iron our war-ships ought to 
be made. If the hull of a ship could be wrought of iron through- 
out, without a joint or weld, it would be the perfect realization of 
an iron war-ship. But such a construction is not mechanically 
possible, and therefore we are obliged to attach defensive plates to 
a hull previously formed ; and being thus forced to the iron-plating 
system, the nearest approach we can make to perfection must be 
in having the greatest possible thickness in the armour-plates, and 
the most effectual means of fastening them directly on the skin of 
the ship. If the armour-plate is penetrated, we know well enough 
the shot will go through the wood-backing too. The backing never 
has stopped a shot and never will. The object, then, is to get rid 
of it, for the force of the striking shot comes on the armour-plate. 
That has to do the work of resistance. Let us then give all the 
strength we can to the armour-plating of our iron ships, and do 
away with the wood-backing altogether. We may be told that 
Mr. Fairbairn has tried this, and that his target failed; but in 
his plates he did not fail, it was in the bolts that fastened them 
that he was short-coming ; that experiment has never been rightly 
understood, nor valued as it ought to be. The strength of a door 
would not be measured by the hinges on which it swings, neither 
ought the efficacy of unbacked solid iron plates for resisting shots 
to be estimated by the breaking of the bolts by which they were 
fastened. If the fastenings of our plates are too weak we should 
make them stronger—if one kind will not do we should try another. 

To make ships’ iron sides so compact that they shall arrest the 
motion of the shot outside the vessels, and so thick that they shall 
prevent the shot coming through, seems the true scientific prin- 
ciples on which to act, for the resisting power of iron to the pene- 
tration of shot is as the square of its thickness. And this is 
the reason why the Americans, building up inch-plates, have 
their ships of inferior strength to our own solid-plated vessels. 
“The vessel thus plated,” says the Times, “ has all the weight of 
the metal to carry, and receives scarcely any protection from the 
metal in return. A five-inch armour-plate thus built up, is no 
match in power of resistance for a single solid plate of two 
inches.” 

To say that a bundle of sticks was not as strong as a log of wood, 








would be correct, but science would demand a reason. To say 
5 inches of built-up inch-plates is not so strong as a 2-inch solid 
plate, is not quite right, and figures will show it. Each plate of 
the American laminated plating is 1 inch thick; the square of 
1 being 2, therefore, the resisting power of that one lamina, 
on the principle that the resistance of the iron is as the square of 
the thickness, is 2. In the 5 inches of armour there are of 
course 5 plates; the sum total of five twos, which represents the 
strength of the 5-inch American plating, is 10. Now, on the 
same principle of the resistance being as the square of the thick- 
ness, an English solid iron plate of 5 inches would possess a re- 
sisting power of 25; while the 2-inch solid plate to which the 
Times makes comparison would have a resisting power of 4 (the 
square of 2), or less than one-half of the American 5-inch laminated 
plating. It is by such simple methods that science deals with 
all its subjects ; there is no truth that is not simple. 


Admitting that wood-backing is an accidental application, and 
not a principle, we may go a step further, and ask whether any 
improvement is possible in the manufacture of plates for war- 
ships’ sides? To obtain an idea of the answer, we must consider 
what is the “ work”—for that is the technical and explicit term— 
the plate has to do? First, it has to resist the shot ; secondly, it 
has to stop its penetration; and thirdly, to prevent its going 
through into the interior of the ship. These various kinds of 
work evidently belong to three separate portions of the plate. The 
outside must stop the shot ; if it fail to make the shot scatter itself 
to pieces or to reflect it back, the work of resisting penetration 
belongs to the middle portion of the plate ; if this fail also to do 





| its special duty, on the interior portion there falls the last work of 


holding the shot, and preventing its passing by. No one kind of 
tron possesses all these three different properties, but certain kinds 
possess each separately in a@ high degree. We want iron, there- 
fore, of different special properties for different special works. 
Outside the plate we want an iron to resist compression, such as 
fibrous soft wrought iron ; in the interior of the plate the densest, 
most impenetrable material, such as soft steel ; and at the back of 
the plate, iron that by its rope-like tenacity of fibre will sustain 
the other portions of the plate at their work. Extensive trials on 
plates formed of such a combination of materials will shortly take 
place at Portsmouth, and it may well be expected that true 
scientific principles will on that occasion be as much elucidated by 
the failures as by the successes. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Mr. Frank Buckland has lectured at the Royal Institution, and 
delivered his views on a subject of national importance—the artifi- 
cial propagation of fish—with as much good sense as humour. 
Such an amount of laughter was probably never heard on any such 
occasion as that which reverberated through the noble lecture-hall 
on this occasion; science made so amusing might become a 
popular entertainment. Before the lecturer were fish-breeding 
apparatus of numerous sorts, all more or less simple, and ova and fry 
of salmon, trout, grayling, &c., in every condition of development 
and in abundance. From their enormous fecundity fish are 
better calculated to repay cultivation than any other creatures in 
Nature. The supplies of fish taken in our rivers and seas are 
notoriously decreasing, and there is no doubt, therefore, of the 
importance of the labours of Mr. Buckland, Mr. Ponder, and 
others, in endeavouring to bring about a general attention to the 
utility and profits of pisciculture. A good hen may lay 120 eggs 
in a season, but by experiments it has been proved that salmon 
and trout deposit eggs at the rate of 1,000 for every pound weight 
of the parent fish. Turbot, in one spawning season, will deposit 
385,000 eggs; roach, 48,000; mackerel, 86,000; jack, 42,800 ; 
brill, 239,000 ; smelt, 36,000 ; soles, 134,000; perch, 120,000 ; 
and the cod-fish no less than four millions. With such powers 
of reproductiveness as this, it might be said that fish were per- 
fectly well able to cultivate themselves, but, as Mr. Buckland 
showed, they have too many enemies—man not the least—to do so ; 
and itis a fact in natural history, that not one salmon-egg out of a 
thousand ever comes naturally to maturity as a full-grown fish. If 
this were not so, why should salmon be 2s. a-pound? Fish eggs, 
like birds’ eggs, require a nest, and so the salmon, for example, 
scoops a nest out of the river gravel for hers. The flood may 
sweep the nest away, a deluge of mud cover it up, or the drought 
leave it high and dry. In either case the eggs will perish. The 
larva of the dragon-fly, the “ water-sweep,” the swan, and other 
pirates, often make wholesale destruction of the eggs. The poor 
little water-ousel is often shot as a culprit, but he does not deserve 
it: he does more good than harm, for he lives on the insects, and 
not on the eggs. When a salmon has gone through these perils for 
fourteen months, and ventured out to sea, a new set of voracious 
enemies lie in wait. If we wish to preserve our fish, we must take 
care of their eggs as a sportsman would take care of his pheasants’. 
No expensive apparatus is required in their artificial propagation. 
Boxes to let water in at one end and out at the other are all that is 
wanted, with a slight layer of gravel, that has been boiled to 
destroy insects and their nids. A shallow stream flows through. 
A dyke may be made to do this, and, as Mr. Buckland wittily but 
wisely said, breeding fish would be better duty for it than breeding 
tadpoles. The temperature of the water should be 40 to 45 degrees ; 
and all the manipulation the spawn requires is to be let alone 
There is great art, as Mr. Buckland remarked, in letting things 
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alone ; and if the spawn are not let alone they will certainly die. 
In from 30 to 35 days the fish are developed. 

The attempts to introduce salmon into Australia, and the general 
transmission of fish-spawn and fish-fry were the topics next dis- 
cussed, Mr. Buckland exhibiting eggs which had been experiment- 
ally kept ina block of ice for 90 days still alive ; and another batch 
kept 59 days. He also showed spawn of grayling trout received 
on the evening of his lecture from Switzerland, and finally referred 
to the important results attained by artificial pisciculture in France ; 
and the annual value of fish exported and imported at various 
places. The images of the young fish, transparent enough to show 
the action of their lungs, heart, and circulation of blood, were, in 
the course of the lecture, beautifully exhibited on the screen 
through Dr. Tyndall’s admirable manipulation of the electric light 
microscope. 


Last week Mr. Alexander Herschel delivered at the same insti- 
tution a discourse upon “Luminous Meteors.” The class of 
shooting-stars and fireballs, included under the term, have been 
occasionally and improperly illustrated by the reputed appearances 
of globe-lightning. The occurrence of these discharges is not, 
however, sufficiently supported by evidence to serve for the expla- 
nation of fireballs, nor are the circumstances of their supposed 
eae eeaew analogous to those under which meteors usually appear. 

he heights and velocities of eleven fireballs, which passed over 
England in the two years 1861-3, were calculated for the British 
Association of Science, and from those it appears that 196 and 30 
miles high are the extreme limits of the appearance of the meteors, 
and 65 and 15 miles high the limits of disappearance. In the rare 
air at these heights electrical discharge is always extremely feeble ; 
but, on the contrary, meteors are occasionally dazzling by day, and 
sometimes brighter than the full moon at night. The fireball 
which exploded over Lancaster, in December, 1861, was equal to a 
shell of inflamed gas forty yards in diameter, and two feet thick, 
near the front of which a small parcel of solid substance may be sup- 
posed to have been placed, moving at a speed of 12 or 15 miles in 
a second ; but the light may have been stronger than this and the 
size much smaller. ‘The train of sparks pursued this fireball slug- 
gishly, like smoke behind a flame. From the recent experiments 


— a = Paris, upon the dissociation of water by heat, and | subsequently visited Boston 
rom the elementary spect ived in compound gases by Dr. | ne lag eas 
y spectra perceived in compo S y | many varieties—of men, of cities, and of scenery,—could he have 


Plucker, it is conjectured that the heat of compressed air may 
completely destroy the chemical affinities of the solid meteoric 
surface, and cause the train of sparks and the phosphorescent 
streak by a slow and gradual recombustion of the elements in the 
rear of the meteor. The annual epoch of shooting-stars on August 
10th was first pointed out in this country in the year 1827, while 
that of November 13th was indicated in America, by Professor 
Denison Olmsted, in 1836. The heights and velocities of shooting- 
stars have been found quite similar to those of fireballs, and like 
them always descending towards the earth. The falls of stones or 
aerolites are always preceded by a fireball, and although from day- 
light or a cloudy sky this may escape notice, a detonation is 
usually heard, followed at some interval by continued concussions 
and the fall of stones. To illustrate the history of these stones, of 


thin sections of them, prepared by Professor Maskelyne for the 
microscope, were presented by Professor Tyndall on the screen, 





of the apsidal east-end of the crypt, which he considered presented 
some curious analugies with, and probably gave the idea for, the 
vaulted chapter-house with central columns, which became so beau- 
tiful and distinctive a feature of the English cathedral buildings, 
Some peculiarities in the vaulting and the mode of its construction 
were also minutely described, whence it appeared that the ribs, 
visible beneath, were formed in plaster over rough cores left pur- 
posely in the masonry to receive the arch. The chapter-house was 
originally a Norman structure, which, becoming ruinous from the 
thrust of the vaulting, was altered in a peculiarly scientific manner 
by the architect of the Perpendicular period, who cased it exter- 
nally, built projecting buttresses at the angles, and added windows 
and vaulting in the new style, preserving, nevertheless, the in- 
ternal Norman casing, central columns, and parts of the original 
vaulting. The elaborate polychromatic treatment of masonry in 
white and green freestone of this portion is almost unique, and 
certainly unequalled by any existing examples of its class of so 
early a date. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE FEDERAL STATES.* 


Tus is one of the most agreeably written and interesting books 
which have been called forth by the American civil war. Mr. 
Dicey—who visited the Northern States as “a special corres- 
pondent ”—writes in a lively and unaffected style ; has a quick eye 
for what is characteristic both in scenery and manners ; and dis- 


| cusses the political — of the day with great good sense and 


temper. Although he is avowedly friendly to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and believes that their cause is a grand one, “ grandly fought 
for,” he is no undiscriminating partisan. However we may differ 
from his conclusions, he leaves the impression that he has done his 
best to form a sound opinion ; that he has not consciously neglected 
any source of information, or suppressed any important fact. 

Mr. Dicey landed at New York very early in 1862; and, after 
staying some little time in that city, and in Washington, he 
travelled through the border and North-western States, and 
He had an opportunity of seeing 


found them ; but he seems to have been quite as much struck as 
previous travellers with the general sameness. Thus he remarks 
that one uniform type of face appears to be spreading through the 
people ; that, especially in the western states, the same uniformity 
in the dress and appearance of your fellow passengers is wonder- 


| fully striking ; that the negroes are the one picturesque element in 
| the dull monotony of outward life ; that the scenery is “ wearily 


when the metallic and other ingredients peculiar to the stones | 


were plainly seen. The rotation of the electric discharge about 
powerful electric poles, and other experiments illustrative of the 
phenomena of the Aurora, were also introduced into the lecture. 


Those who are interested in the varied life-forms of the different 


regions of our earth—and the public at large, judging by the thou- | ultimately gain by the exchange. 


bs Mpa ! : : | ae 
sands who visit the magnificent Regent’s Park menagerie, must be | country, of whom our author’s description is true, must always 


regarded en masse as taking the liveliest and most inquisitive 
interest—will be gratified by the report made, on Tuesday last, by 
the Council of the Zoological Society of London, of the flourishing 
condition of its finances, and the satisfactory state of its stock. 


The number of visitors to the garden during the past year was 
682,205, the income £27,397 5s. 6d. The naturalist, however, 


will turn to the report with other motives besides those of interest 
in the society's affluence. One of the most interesting of these 


topics are the species bred in the gardens during the past year. | 


There were amongst the mammalia—the Arabian baboon, wolf, | 


silver fox, African civet-cat, lion, tiger, leopard, puma, Polar bear ; 
wapiti, Persian, Japanese, sambur, Rusa, and hog deers, alpaca, 
Punjab wild sheep, doudad, eland, yak, zebu, peccary, hyrax, 
agouti, Australian hapalote, vulpine opossum ; amongst the birds 
were various pigeons, swans, fowls, ducks, pheasants, geese, and 
paroquets, the weaver-bird, kaleege, Cape francolin, mooruk, 
American rhea, Mantchourian crane, and the herring-gull. The 
only reptile recorded is the American water-viper. 


At the last meeting of the Institute of British Architects, a 
letter was read from Lieut.-Gen. Knollys, announcing that H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales had consented to become patron of the Insti- 
tute. Mr. William Lightly, the honorary secretary of the 
Architectural Publication Society, called attention to the photo- 
graphs of the sculptures of Wells Cathedral, just issued by that 
society, and taken specially for its members. A r was then 
read, “On the Crypt and Chapter House of Worcester Cathedral,” 
by the Rev. Professor Willis, detailing some most interesting dis- 
coveries made by him during recent researches prosecuted under 
unusually favourable circumstances, caused by the work of restora- 
tion now in progress at that cathedral. He described the unique 
and beautiful arrangements of the Norman arcades and vaulting 





monotonous ;” that all places are so marvellously alike, that it is 
difficult to decide why you should go to one in preference to 
another; and that the most striking feature in American society is 
the want of individuality and originality—everybody as a rule 
holding the same opinions about everything, and expressing his 
views more or less in the same language. The press and the 


which 111 examples are now exhibited at the British Museum, | education of the people furnish other illustrations of the tendency 


of everything American to form itself upon a single type ; and to 
replace by a dead level, or an average, the inequalities and dis- 
tinctions which meet us at every turn in England. A wide 
diffusion of education, intelligence, and comfort, may afford tem- 
porary compensation for the absence of a refined and cultivated 
upper class, of a thoughtful and well informed press, and of public 
men trained to regard politics from a point of view above that of 
the masses. But it may fairly be questioned whether society will 
It is certain that a people and a 


— tedious and in some degree repulsive to an European eye. 

he topics most prominent in the book before us are of course 
those of slavery and secession. Although it is Mr. Dicey’s con- 
viction that the existence or downfall of slavery is inevitably con- 
nected with the success or failure of secession, he quite admits 
that at the outset the great majority of the Northern people had 
no desire to suppress the domestic institution. The Republicans 
no doubt sought to exclude it from the territories ; but, with the 
exception of a very small party of Abolitionists, the country would 
have emphatically echoed Mr. Lincoln’s words in his inaugural 
address,—“ I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere 
with the institution of slavery in the States where it exists.” 
Indeed, after two years of conflict, those who seek abolition for 
its own sake rather than as a means of injuring the South are 
few in number and far from influential even in New England, the 
head-quarters of the party. We have always believed that the 
emancipation proclamation was entirely a war measure, dictated 
rather . passion and resentment than by a national conviction 
that slavery is a national sin, to be put away at all sacrifices. 
We are confirmed in this opinion when we find that, subsequently 
to this apparent triumph of the Abolitionists, the outward evi- 
dences of their power in Boston itself were very scanty. There is 
not in that town “ one abolition daily newspaper ;” nor is there 
“a leading newspaper in the Pilgrim State which supports the 
Abolitionists as a party.” “On the whole,” says Mr. Dicey, “ to 
advocate pro-slavery doctrines would be decidedly unfashionable ; 
to advocate immediate abolition would be hardly less so. Moderate 
anti-slaveryism is obviously the correct thing.” “ The fact of being 
known to hold anti-slavery opinions is not a pass to society, but if 
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anything the contrary.” In the Western States the moral or sen- 
timental objections to slavery are but slightly felt; but on the 
other hand, there is a general conviction that “ slavery in the West 
is fatal to the progress of the country,” and that “ the existence of 
slavery at all is fatal to the peace and durability of the Union.” 
In New York and the Central States the only object earnestly 
pursued is the restoration of the Union. Although the “ war 
power” was sufficient to cover the suspension of the habeas corpus 
and the gagging of the press, it is not difficult to see why the 
President felt bound to keep within the Constitution in dealing 
with slavery as it exists in the loyal States. He knew that the 
people of the North cared little or nothing for abolition, except as 
the means to an end ; and that they would therefore never sanction 
® measure which must drive the Border States into the arms of the 
Confederacy. They may or may not be right in this; but Mr. 
Dicey’s admissions are quite fatal to the notion that the Federal 
attitude on this question is one of moral grandeur. 

Indeed, such an attitude would be quite incompatible with all 
their feelings towards the black race. The most thorough-going 
Republicans and Free-soilers avow that they can never shake hands 
with a negro without instinctive repugnance ; and our author con- 
fesses his belief that this feeling is a very universal one throughout 
the Free States. The further he went west the more unpopular he 
found the inferior people. A shrewd and kindly Ohio farmer 
evidently expressed the wishes of his fellow-citizens when, after 
dilating on the beauty and prosperity of his State, he added, 
“ There is but one thing, sir, we want here ; and that is, to get rid 
of the niggers.” That the same antipathy is at least as strongly 
entertained in Illinois, is evident from the fact that in a recent 
convention held to consider the project of a new constitution, a 
resolution excluding free negroes from the State was passed by a 
large majority. The negroes in the Free States being “a pro- 
scribed pariah people,” it is most unlikely that there should be 
any prevailing interest of a philanthropic kind in the emancipation 
of those still in bondage. The condition of the free blacks in 
the North will be best gathered from the statement that “poverty, 
hardship, and disease have checked successfully the natural fertility 
of the race.” The prospect which Mr. Dicey holds out to the 
Southern slaves, in the event of immediate emancipation, is simply 
that of being improved off the face of the earth :— 


“ Supposing emancipation takes place, the stigma to be removed 
from labour, and free white labourers to pour as they would into the 
Slave States, black labour would not, I think, stand the competition, 
and would gradually be driven out of the field. The probability seems 
to me that, in the event of abolition, the fate of the American negroes 
will not be unlike that of the Indians. A portion will move gradually 


further south till they reach a climate where white labour cannot com- | 


pete successfully with their own. Those left in the Slave States will 
slowly die out by a diminution of their prolific powers, and will dis- 
appear with more or less of suffering. It seems as though, by some 
inscrutable law of nature, the white man and the black cannot live and 
work together on equal terms on the same soil. Where the white man 
comes the black man has disappeared hitherto; and I fear that 
America is not likely to prove an exception to the rule.” 


Mr. Dicey’s sketch of the constitution of the United States is 
ably and judiciously executed. He discusses its history and pro- 
visions both with impartiality and knowledge ; and, as might be 
expected, he is by no means enamoured of it as a “ work of high 
abstract merit or great legislative sagacity.” On the contrary, he 
fully recognizes the fact that it was neither more nor less than a 
compromise and a political make-shift. He shows clearly that it 
contained within itself the elements of an inevitable collision 
between States’ rights and the sovereignty of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The slavery question was only the most prominent of man 
difficulties which threatened its overthrow. Had this not existed, 
there are many other vital issues on which it would have been hard 
to reconcile the conflicting principles. Sooner or later a choice must 
have been made between Nationalism and Federalism. It may soften 
some regrets over the downfall of the work of Washington and his 
contemporaries, if we reflect that the chances were greatly against 
all the States in the Union making the same election. In its present 
form the constitution does not seem favourable to the development 
of a very high standard of parliamentary ability or of political life 
as we understand it. As the Ministers are appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and do not go out of office in the event of a division adverse 
to their policy, the contests in the House of Representatives must 
always want one great source of interest and excitement. Much 
of the business of both houses is conducted secretly in the com- 
mittee-rooms, while members go into the house, as we are told, 
merely “to deliver speeches or write their letters.” When we 
consider, moreover, that the President and the executive are both 
theoretically and practically beyond the control of the popular 
branch of the legislature, it is easy to see that Congress fills a far 
less important place in America than does Parliament in England. 
The fate of the country for the next four years is virtually decided 
at each Presidential election. The coarse and vulgar talents that 
tell in an electioneering contest, are, therefore, more highly appre- 
ciated than the finer qualities which are doomed to comparative 
obscurity and sterility in the assemblies at Washington. 

In a chapter devoted to Notabilities at bee pe we have 
some very happy and characteristic pen and ink portraits of 
Mr. Lincoln and his colleagues. The President’s is so good, that 
we cannot resist the temptation of quoting it, although we believe 


it: has already appeared in print :— 
“ Fancy a man six-foot high, and thin out of proportion, with long 
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| ing account of our author’s tour through the 





bony arms and legs, which, somehow, seem to be always in the way, 
with large rugged hands, which grasp you like a vice when i 
yours, with a long scraggy neck, and a chest too narrow for the great 
arms hanging by its side; add to this figure, a head cocoa-nut shaped 
and somewhat too small for such a stature, covered with rough, un- 
combed, and uncombable lank dark hair, that stands out in every 
direction at once ; a face furrowed, wrinkled, and indented, as though 
it had been scarred by vitriol; a high narrow forehead ; and, sunk 
deep beneath bushy eyebrows, two bright, somewhat dreamy eyes, 
that seemed to gaze through you without looking at you; a few irre- 
gular blotches of black bristly hair in the place where beard and 
whiskers ought to grow; a close-set, thin-lipped, stern mouth, with 
two rows of large white teeth ; and a nose and ears, which have been 
taken by mistake from a head of twice the size. Clothe this figure, 
then, in a long, tight, badly-fitting suit of black, creased, soiled, and 
puckered up at every salient point of the figuare—and every point of 
this figure is salient—put on large, ill-fitting boots, gloves too long for 
the long bony fingers, and a fluffy hat, covered to the top with dusty, 
puffy crape; and then add to all this an air of strength, physical as 
well as moral, and a strange look of dignity coupled with all this 
grotesqueness, and you will have the impression left upon me by 
Abraham Lincoln.” 


In Kentucky, Mr. Dicey found that the feelings of the people 
with regard to secession were of a very mixed character. He 
mentions, however, one rather striking fact which leads to the 
belief that they were steadily inclining towards the South :— 


** At the last election Mr. Crittenden, the Union candidate, was 
carried by a large majority against an opponent who was supposed to 
be friendly to secession ; but last spring when this gentleman, who is 
one of the most popular and respected men in the State, wished to 
resign his seat in the House of Representatives in order to be elected 
senator, the Union electoral committee requested him not to do so, as, 
with a candidate less personally popular than himself, they could not 
be sure of carrying the election.” 


This, too, we must recollect was before the issue of the emanci- 
pation proclamation. So faras we can make out there is no Union 
party worth mentioning in Tennessee. It seems, at any rate, 
unable, without the assistance of the Federal Government, to 
maintain a single newspaper in Nashville, the capital of the state, 
which is now in mili occupation of the Northern troo 
The paper which does drag on a feeble existence as the organ of a 
power which the population detest devotes itself, in great measure, 
to bringing to light “ the crimes and outrages committed by the 
rebels during their ascendancy.” It is almost a conclusive refuta- 
tion of the assertion that the Confederates have been guilty of 
general or systematic inhumanity, that “in none of the documents 
quoted,” even by such a print, “ was there much proof of great 
personal cruelties.” 

We cannot do more than notice one or two points in the interest- 
orth-western States. 
Readers of Dickens—and who is not }—will be amused at finding 
that Cairo is still “ Eden,” grown, indeed, to semi-maturity, but 
retaining most of the agreeable characteristics which brought out so 
strongly Mark Tapley’s jollity :— 


‘The whole town is below the level of the river, and would be 
habitually under water, were it not for the high dykes which bar out 
the floods. As it is, Cairo is more or less flooded every year, and 
when I was there the whole town was under water, with the excep- 
tion of the high jetty which fronts the Ohio. On this jetty, the one 
great street of the town, the railroad runs, and opposite the railroad 
are the hotels and stores, and steam-boat offices. On the land side 
of the jetty there stretches a town of low wooden houses standing, 
when I saw them, in a lake of sluggish water. Anything more dismal 
than the prospect from the windows of the St. Charles Hotel, out of 
which I looked over the whole city, can hardly be conceived. The 
heat was as great as that of the hottest of the dog-days with us; and 
the air was laden with a sort of sultry vapour we scarcely know of in 
England. A low mist hung over the vast waters of the Mississippi 
and the Ohio, and stole away across the long unbroken line of forest 
which covered their muddy banks. The sun burnt down fiercely on 
the shadeless wooden city ; and whenever there came a puff of air, it 
raised clouds of dust from the dry mounds of porous earth of which 
the jetty is formed. The waters were sinking in the lagoon, and the 
inhabitants paddled languidly in flat-bottomed boats from house to 
house, looking to see what damage had been done. A close footid 
smell rose from the sluggish pools of water, and fever seemed written 
everywhere. Along the jetty alone there were signs of life, and even 
that life was death-like..... The inhabitants were obviously too 
dispirited to do what little they could have done to remedy the unheal- 
thiness of theirtown. Masses of putrid offal, decaying bones, and dead 
dogs, lay within eye-sight (not to allude to their proximity to the nasal 
organ) of the best dwellings in the city. The people in the street 
seemed to loaf about listlessly, the very shopmen, most of whom were 
German Jews, had barely energy enough to sell their goods; and in 
all Cairo there was not a newspaper printed, a fact which, in an 
American city, speaks volumes for the moral as well as the physical 
prostration of the inhabitants.” 


Those who desire to know how cities spring up on the prairie, 
and railways stretch themselves across it, cannot seek the informa- 
tion in pleasanter pages ; while the political inquirer will find in 
an account of the party struggles of the Republicans and Demo- 
crats in Illinois, a curious illustration of the tendency of universal 
suffrage to stimulate legislation for the exclusive benefit of the 
working classes, even in a State where employment is so abundant 
and the means of subsistence so overflowing. : 

We are sorry to find that Mr. Dicey proves the existence of a 
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tone of bitterness and hostility towards England, which he says is 
by no means confined to the lower or less thoughtful classes in the 
orthern States. He attributes it, no doubt with justice, to their 
morbid anxiety for our favourable judgment ; to their undue sen- 
sitiveness to our opinion; and to their disappointment at our 
neutral attitude. We have been long aware that they counted on 
our moral support against the Confederates ; but, from an observa- 
tion of Mr. Sumner’s, it would seem that some of them looked 
for much more. In a conversation about the time the eman- 
cipation proclamation appeared, “he suggested, as the only 
hope of escaping the calamity [of war between the two coun- 
tries} that England should join America in crushing out what 
he then conceived were the last struggles of the insurgents!” It 
was inevitable that we should disappoint anticipations such as 
these. But we are certainly less likely than ever to regard the 
Federal cause with favour when we find the subjugation of the 
South compassed in a spirit which could lead respectable and 
hlegmatic New Englanders to cheer a blasphemous parson named 
Seedalon, for declaring “that there never would be peace in the 
Union till the North awoke to a sense of its duty, and made South 
Carolina what Sodom and Gomorrah were of old.” 








TITAN.* 


THE greatest work of Jean Paul Richter has at last been trans- 
lated into English. Those only who are acquainted with the 
original can measure the magnitude of the undertaking. We are 
afraid that it is a task for which the translator, even if he deserves 
it, must not look for popular reward. The “ Titan,” with its world 
of gorgeous imagery, its endless cycle of sentiment and of romance, 
its giant figures built in a cloudland of their own, its grand epi- 
sodes, its majestic unity of movement—octaves upon octaves, 
ranging over every note, from the most passionate tenderness to 
the wildest fancy, yet still carrying out the purpose of the piece— 
its sunlight and moonlight, its music, its fruit, its odours, its 
gardens of Paradise, with the shadowy angelic forms that light and 
guard them, and the glitter of the serpents that haunt them,—the 
“ Titan,” we say, with all this, is not written for the public which 
confers immortality upon “ Aurora Floyds” and “ Roundabout 
Papers.” The refinement of English sentiment, which comes from 
our domestic and social habits, has purified English literature 
from the monstrous undergrowths that choke the channels and 
streams of modern Continental romance. A model English novel 
is frequently as fragrant and as pleasant and refreshing as a 
scented English rose. Mr. Dickens, Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Trollope, 
and their respective imitators, all set before us, if not a gorgeous 
banquet for the imagination, at least a pure code of honour and of 

delicacy. Club-room loungers and Belgravian belles grow sincere, as 
they feed on this nutritious and healthy pabulum. The 
circle for which Jean Paul wrote was a different one— 
more imaginative and less commonplace ; more impulsive and 
sentimental, less practical and busy; more susceptible to 
and intent upon the inner life of their own souls, with its sun- 
shine and its storms, its changing currents, and its unfathomable 
depths. The same tendencies and temperament which unfit many 





not cling less lovingly to his dreams because he knows that all 
dreams end in disappointment. 


“ By Heaven! sooner give me the finest, strongest poison of ideals, 
so that I may at least not snore away my moment, but dream it 
away, and then die on it! But the very dying would be my own fault, 
for whoso would fain translate poetic dreams into waking reality is 
more foolish than the North American who realizes his nightly ones : 
he proposes, like a Cleopatra, to pervert the splendour of the pearls 
of dew into a refreshing drink, and the rainbow of fancy to a per- 
manent arch bridging over the rain-waters. Yet, O God, Thou wilt 
and canst give us one day a reality which shall embody and redouble 
and satisfy our present ideals,—as Thou hast, indeed, already proved 
to us, in our love here below, which intoxicates us with moments in 
which the inner becomes the outer, and the Ideal, Reality; but then 
—no, for the Then of the life hereafter, this little Now has no voice ; 
but if, I say, here below fiction could become fact, and our pastoral 
poetry pastoral life, and every dream a day,—ah! even then would 
desire still remain enhanced only, not fulfilled: the higher reality 
would only beget a higher poetry, and higher remembrances and 
hopes ;—in Arcadia we should pine after Utopia; and on every sun 
we should see an unfathomable starry heaven retiring before us, and 


_ weshould—sigh as we do here! 


Englishmen and Englishwomen for philosophic speculation, unfit | 


them also for the enjoyment or even the appreciation of a work of 
splendid imaginative power. Metaphysics are not a plant that takes 
root in British soil. We are not given to idealism, and we take 
for granted the existence of matter. Our scepticism often goes so 
far as to question whether the highest reflective and imaginative 
genius is of much use toa nation or the reverse. Those who are 
destined to push forward in the world’s van and to be the pioneers 
of luxury, of commerce, and of progress are built in the most prac- 
tical but by no means in the most massive or most ideal mould. 
On the other hand, let us confess that we love something. We 
love the gorgeous subtleties, the glowing fancies, the airy crea- 
tions, the cloud-capt towers and palaces, by which the noblest 
human minds have endeavoured to reach the infinite depths of 
nature and of thought. There is something, after all, to be said 
for the idealists and the philosophers. Philosophical scepticism 
and its opposite both play their becoming part in the evolution of 
the world’s history. To their respective votaries both systems 
have a reality and a truth, the force of which is far beyond all 
argument and discussion. If truth is that which touches the in- 
most consciousness and rests upon the certain dictates of the 
inmost soul, the “Titan” is as full of truth for the gentle band of 
sentimentalists for whom it is composed, as it will seem unreal, 
fantastic, and dreary to the English novel-reader and the Eng- 
lish belle. The voices that spoke to Jean Paul Richter fall coldly 
upon the ear of those whose life, whose training, and whose pur- 
sults are uncongenial. The English literature of to-day and Jean 
Paul stand at the opposite poles of thought and of fancy. Even 
his melancholy summary of life—for there is a scepticism and a 
restlessness at the bottom of all idealism in the world—is of a 
different description from the more Epicurean melancholy of which 
Mr. Thackeray is the fashionable and popular exponent. We 
doubt very much whether English people would be easily per- 
suaded to believe that there is an-intellectual pleasure to be found 
even in pain. Those of us who think the past is sad and the future 
deceitful take refuge eagerly in the present. But Jean Paul does 








* Titan: a Romance. From the German of J P iedri ic 
Translated by Charles T. Brooks. Two vols, Tribner & Co. ioe ee 





« It cannot be objected to me, that in fact the scenes of my book 
have been actually experienced, and that no one would wish to expe- 
rience any better; for in the representation of fancy, reality assumes 
new charms, charms with which every other faded present magically 
giimmers through memory. I appeal here to the sensations of the 
very characters who figure in “ Titan,” whether they would not in my 
book—in case they should ever light upon it—find in the pictured 
scenes (which, however, are their own), a higher enchantment, which 
bas gone from the real, and which, to be sure, might produce such an 
effect—but altogether illusory, that my characters could wish to live 
their own life.” 


The “Titan” is a magnificent drama, or rather a magnificent 
epic, describing the ghostly battle of the powers of good and evil, 
as seen upon the stage of a little German Court, through a mist of 
radiant idealism, by genius not inferior in its kind to the genius 
of Milton or of Michael Angelo. The artistic design of the tale 
is altogether Miltonic. The figures of the combatants are indeed 
the figures of human beings—of courtiers, and princes, and 
ministers ; but they seem projected upon the clouds. It 1s the 
conflict of good and bad men and women transfigured and magni- 
fied into a contest between the gods and the Titans—a war between 
the armies of fallen angels and all the shining hosts of heaven. 
Nor are the personages shadowy or unreal. Like Homer's gods 
and goddesses, they are simply humanity on a gigantic scale, and 
seen at a little distance, through the medium of the rosy tints of 
Olympus. Of all German writers, Richter is perhaps—if it be 
lawful to use a term which often degenerates into cant—the most 
profoundly human. His idealism magnifies the objects submitted 
to it, but it neither destroys their outline nor their proportions. 
Something of all this renders the title of the book peculiarly suit- 
able. There have been various explanations of Jean Paul’s reasons 
for calling it “ The Titan.” It is known that at one time he 
intended to designate it as the “ Anti-Titan.” All interpreters at 
least agree in the appropriateness of the accepted name ; nor is it 
necessary to discuss whether Albano, as the very sun of youth and 
honour, is the Titan himself, or whether, as is more probable, the 
Titan of the book and the true child of earth is Roquairol, the 
seducing fallen angel, whose mission is to be the representative of 
materialism and unbelief. At least it may be asserted that the 
characters of the work are on a Titanic scale, and that the plot 
is worthy of the character. The rival armies of Earth and Heaven, 
like the rival pieces on a chess-board, are placed and played 
in a manner to make the contrast between them more striking. 
Albano, as we have said, is pitted against Roquairol. Idoine, the 
calm and heavenly Urania, stands against the passionate Titania 
Linda. A similar circle of minor heroes and heroines groups itself 
about the greater pieces on each side of the board. Nor is it 
merely the grand proportions of the actors that lends enchantment 
to the eye. Thescenery about and behind them seems to belong to 
enchanted ground. They seem to move in the midst of fruit and 
flowers, lighted alternately by the golden rays of the sun and the 
silvery splinters of the moon, on heavenly terraces, surrounded by 
the songs of the nightingale, with deep glades below them, and 
perhaps the snow-capt hills of Italy beyond. Into the delight of 
such scenery the author of “ Titan” flings himself into a passion that 
is almost unequalled in modern literature. If it is night, he revels 
in the magical strains of the moonlight and the starlight. If it is 
morning, his heart appears to burst out into flower, under the in- 
fluence of the morning sun. His description of Albano’s arrival 
at the garden of Lilar, spoiled as it is by the faults of the trans- 
lation, deserves to be re-produced, as a type of the many rich 
pictures of the kind which overcrowd the other chapters of the 
book. 


** He strolled along an embowered road, which gently rose over the 
hills, with open orchards, and into yellow blooming grounds, and 
which, like the Rhine, now forced its way through green, ivy-clad 
rocks, and now opened its flying, smiling shores behind the twigs. 
Now the white benches under jessamine bushes and the white country 
seats became more frequent; he drew nearer, and the nightingales 
and canary birds of Lilar came roving along, like birds announcing 
land. The morning blew fresh through the spring, and the indented 
foliage yet held fast its light, ethereal drops. A carrier lay sleeping 
on his rack-waggon, which the beasts, browsing right and left, safely 
drew along the smooth road. Albano heard, in the Sunday stillness, 
not the war-cry of oppressive labour, but the peace-bells of the towers ; 
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in the morning chime the future speaks, as in evening chimes the past ; 
and at this golden age of the day there stood, also, a golden age in his 
fresh bosom. 

“ Now the fork-tailed chimney-swallows began to quiver with their 
purple breasts over the heavenly blue of the wild germanders, 
announcing the approach of man’s dwellings as well as their own, 
when his road seemed about to pass through an old, open, ruined 
castle, overhung with rich, thick leaves, like scales at whose entrance 
or egress a red arm, pointing aside with the white inscription—‘ Way 
= ad Tartarus into Elysium’—stretched out toward a neighbouring 
thicket. 

“His heart rose within him. With long steps he pressed on 
toward the Elysian wood, which seemed to be cut off from him by a 
broad ditch. But he soon came out of the bush-work before a green 
bridge, which flung its arch like a giant serpent across the ditch, not, 
however, on the earth, but among the summits of the trees. It bore 
him on through a blooming wilderness of oaks, firs, silver-poplars, 
fruit-trees, and lindens. Then it brought him out into the open 
country, and now Lilar, from the east, flung over the wide-extending 
spikes of grain a splendour of a high golden ball to meet him. The 
bridge sank gently with him again into fragrant, glimmering broom, 
and beneath and beside him sang and fluttered canary-birds, thrushes, 
finches, and nightingales, while the well-fed brood slept under the 
covert of the bridge. At last, after passing an arched avenue, it 
came up again to the light; and now he saw the blooming mountain 
cupola with the white altar, whereon he had knelt on a night of his 
youth ; and further to the south behind him, the veil and dividing-wall 
of Tartarus, a high-reared wood. As he stepped onward, Elysium 
opened upon him more broadly,—a lane of small houses, with Italian 
roofs, full of little trees, smiled joyfully and familiarly upon the sight 
out of the green world-map of dells, groves, paths, lakes; and in the 
east, five triumphal gates opened passages into a wide-extending 
plain, waving on like a green-glistening sea; and in the west, five 
others stood opposite to them, with opened lands and mountains. 

* As Albano passed down along the slowly-descending sweep of the 
bridge, there came forth into view, now blazing fountains, now red 
beds, now new gardens enfolded in the great one, and every step 
created the Eden anew. How festal, how living, is all around him! 
On the waters which gleam through the groves swans are gliding ; the 
pheasant stalks away into the bushes; deer peep curiously behind him 
out of the wood through which he has come, and white and black 
pigeons run busily under the gates. On the western hills hang bleating 
sheep by the side of reposing lambs ; even the breast of the turtle-dove 
in some hidden valley trembles with the languido of love. He strode 
through a long, high-bushed rose-field, that seemed a settlement and 
plantation of hedgesparrows and nightingales, which hopped out of 
the bushes on the growing grass banks, and ran out in vain after 
little worms; and the lark sailed away high over this second world, 
made for the more innocent of God’s creatures, and sank behind the 
gates into the grain-fields,” 


With pictures such as this the battle of the gods and the Titans 
is illuminated. There is, however, no monotony about the human 
element in the “‘ Titan.” The play of passion and of sentiment is 
richly sustained throughout ; and the figures form themselves, as 
the book progresses, into a grand procession, shifting and changing 
each moment, yet still preserving an artistic form and moving 
towards a distant goal, from which the purpose of the author will 
be seen, and the unity of his plot will be vindicated. The moral of 
the whole is the triumph of the gods. Albano’s path through 
youth has lain in the midst of passion and temptation. He sees 
around him many a noble nature brought to ruin through excess 
of impulse or want of self-control ; while he himself holds on his 
course unharmed. One by one the children of earth succumb in 
moments of weakness ; Albano and Idoine alone emerge victorious 
from their probationary pilgrimage. Enceladus and Orion disappear, 
and the hosts of Olympus prevail. ° 


*€ Quid minaci Porphyrion statu 
Quid Rheecus avulsisque truncis 
Enceladus jaculator audax, 


*‘ Contra sonantem Palladis wgida 
Possent ruentes? hinc avidus stetit 
Vulcanus, hinc matrona Juno, et 


** Nunquam humeris positurus arcum 
Qui rore puro Castaliz lavit 
Crines solutos.” 


The fault of the “ Titan,” in an English eye, will be the perpetual 
gush of sentiment which never ceases from first to last, and which 
occasionally betrays the author into what, at the present day, would 
be considered indelicacy run mad. The character of Roquairol is 
drawn in forcible but unconventional colours ; and it may be said 
that a combination of the kind, half Byronic, half Satanic, half 
poetic, is, happily, to be deemed unnatural. That there are few 
Roquairols in English society we readily believe. That Roquairol 
is, however, a conception which might well present itself to a Con- 
tinental imagination, those who are acquainted with the French 
and German literature of the last sixty years will not find it 
difficult to allow. So far from its being an impossible creation, it 
is the type on which Alfred de Musset has based very much of his 
poetry ; and at the early part of the century would not have seen 
held to be so wildly imaginative, or even a departure from truth. 
It is to be regretted that one or two incidents in the book, and 
more than one or two passages, make it less fit than it otherwise 
would be for general circulation. But what there is in the “Titan” 
of exceptionable, belongs to the age in which, and the circum- 
stances under which, it was composed. Rightly viewed, it is a work 
full of nobility, of piety, of purity, and of high and generous 








purpose. Those who insult the memory of Jean Paul Richter, by 
condemning him for indelicacy, would do well to compare him 
with the French writers who were his contemporaries and his pre- 
decessors. The true dignity of Richter may best be estimated by 
comparing him with such a writer as Rousseau. 








ULRICH VON HUTTEN.* 


Most readers have felt the truth of the remark, made, we think, 
by Cowper in one of his letters, that in reading the biographies of 
very eminent men, we sometimes catch glimpses of others grouped 
around them, whose characters attract us even more than theirs, 
and of whose lives also we naturally wish to learn something. It 
is so especially with those who engaged in great historical move- 
ments and events. While the main interest is fixed on the master- 
spirits who have taken the lead, and who have justly occupied the 
largest space both in the attention of their contemporaries and in 
the records of history, there are lesser men holding a subordinate 
position, amongst whom we yet discern some worthy to form the 
central figures of the smaller groups, and to be, in their turn, the 
subjects of an exact delineation, and of a special study. It is 
possible that we may be tempted to regret, with respect to some 
of these secondary actors, that they were thrown into the shade 
by the presence of their great leaders. We may perhaps fancy 
that they might otherwise have easily taken the highest place. 
Such a mistaken fancy is, however, repressed by the consideration 
that it is at least as likely that they might never have shown them- 
selves so worthy of our remembrance as they were, but for the 
inspiring influence and example of the greater ones whom they 
gladly followed in their day. 

In the great Reformation of the sixteenth century, the foremost 
place belongs, and is, without question, both by friend and foe, 
assigned to Martin Luther. A goodly band of reformers —classical 
scholars, theologians, statesmen, and soldiers—stood round, sup- 
porting and co-operating with him. Amongst these he was—not 
primus inter pares, but simply and absolutely—Primus. The 
judgment of his own time, in this respect, stands unreversed, and 
is now the judgment of history. It is little to be wondered at, 
that the name of “‘ Luther” has come to be almost a synonym for 
“the Reformation,” and that the man has drawn to himself almost 
exclusively all that reverence, gratitude, and love which we 
naturally and rightly feel towards one who wins for us, as he did, 
the victory over ancient error and ecclesiastical tyranny. But it 
is well for us to be reminded that Luther was not alone. We 
should consider what we also owe to those who were the first to 
recognize him, who first apprehended the glorious message he 
brought, who gathered roun 9 accepted his guidance, and gave 
him in return the support and the cheer of strong human sympathy 
and love. We do not know so much of some of these associates of 
the great Reformer as we could wish ; but we owe grateful acknow- 
ledgment at least to any one who makes an honest attempt to 
bring us into closer acquaintance with them. 

One of the most distinguished of that noble band was Ulrich von 
Hutten. His name is not unfamiliar to English readers, because it 
is not possible to read any of the numerous Histories of the Refor- 
mation, and Lives of Luther, without meeting with it. But we 
fancy that, except to a few, it isa name and nothing more. And 
no one has yet thought it worth while to write for us an English 
biography of Hutten. It would be a welcome addition to our 
literature of the Reformation, and we heartily sympathize with the 
hope expressed by Mr. Young in the preface to his translation of 
M. Chauffour-Kestner’s “ Study,” that some one may be at length 
induced to undertake the task. We think that it was hardly worth 
while to make this translation. The original sketch is so brief and 
slight,— little more than a long article in » Review,—the informa- 
tion contained in it is so scanty, and the point of view of the 
author is so peculiarly French, even French of the second Empire, 
that it can go but a very little way indeed towards supplying our 
admitted want. 

The story of Hutten’s life is like a romance. The man was all 
passion ; and his life was a round of restless activity: full of inci- 
dent and adventure, startling changes, heroic daring, and bitter 
suffering. It is a tale worth the telling. Born in 1488, five years 
after Luther, of a noble family, whose seat was the Castle of 
Steckelberg, in Franconia, he was sent when eleven years of age to 
the monastic school of Fulda. At sixteen, resolved not to become 
a monk, with decision unshaken by his father’s authority or his 
mother’s tears, and persuaded that “in another condition he could 
live in a manner more pleasing to God and more useful to man,” he 
ran away from the Abbey school. After a short visit to Erfurth— 
Luther then studying there—he went to Cologne. Disgusted with 
scholastic logic, and fascinated by classical literature, he followed 
Ragius, his favourite professor, to Frankfort-on-the-Oder. There 
he was first attacked by the malady from which he suffered ever 
afterwards, and which brought him to an early end. The enemies 
of Hutten ridiculously pretended that this disease was a judgment 
of God for his conversion to Luther’s doctrine—this conversion not 
taking place till ten or twelve years later! In his defence, and to 
clear him from the suspicion of immoral habits—common enough 
among the young nobility—it is alleged that the malady in ques- 
tion spread at that period like a pestilence, and attacked all classes 
and characters indifferently. 





* Ulrich von Hutten, Imperial Poet and Orator; the Great Knightly Reformer 
of the Sixteenth Century. Translated from the Etudes of Chauffour-Kestner. By 


Archibald Young. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh; Hamilton, Adams, & Co., London. 
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For several years the young student-noble—a rare character in 
those days—travelled over Europe, “trusting to chance, on foot, 
living on alms, always finding some abbot, or lover of good verses ; 
or the hospitable table of a peasant.” At Pavia, in 1512, he had 
a narrow escape of his life during the siege, and afterwards served 
in the Imperial army. Two years later a tragedy of crime roused 
him from scholarly, knightly, and patriotic dreams, and made him 
known all over Germany as a fearless lover of justice, a fiery 
avenger of wrongs. About the same time the attack on the famous 
Hebrew scholar, John Reuchlin, by the theologians of Cologne, 
brought Hutten into the field as a religious reformer. The brilliant 
“Triumphus Capnionis” was his manifesto. A great league was 
formed of statesmen, preachers, and literary men to oppose the 
Obscurantists, or “ Dunkelmianner,” as the monkish opponents of 
Reuchlin were called, and at its head was Ulrich von Hutten. He 
had the chief hand in that vigorous satire on the vices and the 

dantic and barren learning of the mendicant orders, “ Epistol 

bscurorum Virorum.” It is in the form of letters written by monks 
in their bad Latin, and is so marvellously and eminently true that 
it deceived the monks themselves, and even, as Sir William 
Hamilton has shown, one of the most learned men, and one of the 
wittiest satirists of England two centuries afterwards. The masterly 
irony of Defoe, in his “ Shortest Way with the Dissenters,” achieved 
a similar triumph. 

To gratify his father, who wished his son to be something, Ulrich 
went to study law in Italy. He visited Rome, and saw there what 
Luther had seen five or six years before. He returned home 
without obtaining the coveted degree of Doctor of Laws, but he 
received the honour of knighthood from the Emperor Maximilian, 
and the still higher honour of a laurel crown, with the title of 
Imperial poet and orator. This was in the spring or summer of 
1517. Before the end of the year he dealt a heavy blow at the 

retensions of the Papacy by the publication of the work of 
peer Valla on the so-called Donation of Constantine. He 
dedicated it with a happy boldness, not without touches of irony, 
to Leo X. The book was as good asa battle anda victory. It 
reached Luther just as he had entered upon his conflict about 
indulgences, and contributed powerfully to sustain him in it. 
Speaking of it in one of his letters, Luther says,—‘*I am so 
agitated, that I scarcely any longer doubt that the Pope is Anti- 
christ. All agrees: what he does, what he says, what he decrees.” 
It is curious to see on the other hand that Hutten at that time 
treated with contempt the disputes going on at Wittenberg, as a 
mere affair of vulgar ignorant monks. 

Attached for a short time to the Archbishop of Mentz, serving 
in the war against the tyrant of Wiirtemberg, engaged in the 
cause of literature, and carrying on a correspondence with men of 
note in all parts of Europe, a momentous change took place in 
Hutten’s mind. He saw the religious character of the coming 
conflict, the place which the truth must hold in it, and the total 
self-renunciation to which he was called. Though he longed for 
repose and a settled home, he shrank not from the battle or from 
death. Braving the worst himself, he showed the tenderest 
affection and care for his family, and, to save them from ill, he 
begged them neither to send him money nor letters. He then 

ublished his “Trias Romana.” In the dedication he says, “I 
ve never satisfied myself so completely as in this work.” It 
produced a profound impression, and called forth a papal brief 
requiring the archbishop to punish the author. There was no 
more repose for Hutten. In June, 1520, he first wrote to Luther, 
assuring him of entire sympathy in his “ great enterprises,” and 
offering him a retreat at one of the castles of Franz von Sickingen. 
At Ebernburg, one of them, he soon took refuge himself ; and the 
history of the Reformation has few more fascinating passages than 
those relating to the intercourse of these two noble knights in that 
feudal stronghold. From a printing-press in the castle, Hutten 
continued to send forth letters, addresses, and poems, boldest 
words exhorting to boldest deeds. “ Let us strike with the sword,” 
he said, “if so it must be.” And again, “It is with swords and 
bows and javelins and bombs that we must put down the devil’s 
fury.” When Luther answered that he liked not to defend the 
gospel with violence and bloodshed, Hutten promptly and frankly 
acknowledged that his own weapons were human, and Luther's 
divine. But, indeed, his own were not human only. Truth, 
courage, self-devotion—are not these divine? “ Never,” he says, 
in words that still live and breathe, “ never shall I retreat a hair's 
breadth from anything that I have spoken : I shall remain free, 
for I fear not death. .... I quit towns because I cannot forsake 
the truth. I can die, but not be a slave.” 

The Diet of Worms was summoned, and Luther was cited to 
appear. Hutten would fain have been at his side, but could not. 
He wrote an earnest appeal to Charles V. before the Diet, and was 
in frequent communication with Luther. He also published 








Francis I.; but though homeless, moneyless, an exile and an 
invalid, he refused the offer. At Basel the people rejoiced to 
welcome him. But the bishop could not tolerate his stay there, 
and he wandered on to Mulhausen. Erasmus, one of Hutten’s 
earliest friends, and one of the greatest admirers of his wit and 
satire, was at Basel, and Hutten would naturally look for some 
small solace in his society and sympathy. Bitter must have been 
his disappointment when Erasmus, with utter heartlessness and 
shameful cowardice, turned his back on him, and bade him not 
enter his house. There were points of resemblance between these 
two men, both in faculty and aims ; but these resemblances dis- 
appeared in one infinite contrast: that of self-sacrifice and self- 
love. The hero and the coward are not kindred, and fellowship 
between them is never possible. : 

After taking part in the establishment of the Reformation at 
Mulhausen, in March, 1523, Hutten was again compelled, by the 
agitation which followed, to seek another place of rest. The brave 
Zwingli received him at Zurich ; and there, with a courage, as he 
said, equal to his misfortunes, and not without the hope, dearest of 
all hopes to such as him, “that God will one day re-unite all the 
friends of the truth, now dispersed throughout the world,” the wearied 
warrior awaits the end. “Is this,” says Zwingli, in a letter to his 
friend Pirckheimer of Niirnberg, “ is this your terrible Hutten, that 
destroyer, that conqueror? He who behaves with such sweetness 
towards his friends, towards little children, towards the humblest 
of men!” Courage, courtesy, and tender affection, strength, and 
gracefulness, are not these the elements of true heroism ? 

The last days of Ulrich von Hutten were spent on the small 
island of Uffnau, in the lake of Zurich, under the kind care of a 
friend of Zwingli. There, in the early autumn of 1523, he died. 
The time for repose had come at last :— 


“ He is buried in that green isle, at the extremity of the Lake of 
Zurich, at the feet of the mighty Alps. No monument marks the 
place where a hero reposes ; and by an ironical caprice of destiny, the 
sepulchre of the vehement enemy of monasticism now belongs to the 
Convent of Einsiedeln. The tears of his friends were not wanting to 
his memory. Crotus Rubianus, Melancthon, Hess especially, bade 
him, with tender emotion, an eternal adieu. ‘None was a greater 
enemy of the wicked ; none a more devoted friend of the good.’ These 
words of a man who knew him thoroughly, admirably sum up the life 
of one of the noblest champions of liberty!” 

M. Chauffour-Kestner has interspersed in his narrative many 
striking passages from the writings of Hutten, which, though of 
course fragmentary, add much to its interest; and the translator 
has added numerous notes, containing illustrative particulars, 
chiefly biographical, and a full index. 








PRAIRIE ADVENTURES.* 


Ir a writer has any power of invention in him, it will be hard if 
he cannot make something out of the prairies and backwoods of 
America. Hairbreath ’scapes from b’ars, buffaloes, alligators, wild 
Indians of the Blackfeet, Crowfeet, Sioux, and twenty other tribes ; 
perils of drowning, starving, scalping, and being swallowed up in 
prairie conflagrations ; and wonderful escapes ‘from all these 
dangers in the very nick of time by the most happy and unex- 
pected agencies—what better materials can we desire for an 
exciting narrative? Your little party of adventurers encamps for 
the evening, boils the steaks just cut from a buffalo, washes them 
down with a potation drawn from the nearest spring and the spirit- 
flask, and is beginning to compose itself with a free use of the 
calumet, when a whirr is heard and an arrow is seen quivering in 
the ground. This is a warning from some friendly Indian that 
dang:r is near; and it is presently followed by an onslaught of 
red men, who have vowed death to the white man. Now, it 
cannot but be exciting to learn how half a dozen colonists, with 
three fair maidens under their charge, meet the attack of thirty 
red-skins ; and by skilful manceuvre and the unerring aim of their 
shooting-irons, put the enemy to flight. Or if the most valuable 
member of the party has been taken prisoner, and is on the point 
of being put to death, what can be more thrilling than the crack of 
a rifle which “ downs” the executioner as his tomahawk is about to 
descend on the captive’s head, while the party of settlers, re- 
inforced by some stalwart trappers, rush in and overwhelm the 
whole body of Indians? Of such materials is} the work before us 
composed ; and after the reader has waded through the first 
hundred pages, which are occupied with the motives that led the 
writer to make his pilgrimage, his attention is rivetted to the close 


| of the narrative, and his time well repaid by a rapid succession of 


several dialogues during the sitting of the Diet. But the edict | 


appeared, and Luther was 
all his friends and adherents, Sickingen and Hutten were induced 
by Charles V. to take part in an expedition against France, which 
was unsuccessful. They then formed a league of Rhenish knights, 
and began the first war of the Reformation with the siege of 
Treves. Sickingen, soon compelled to raise the siege, was in turn 
besieged in the castle of Landstuhl, and there he was mortally 
wounded, compelled to surrender, and died. 

The time for —— had not yet arrived for Hutten, but it was 
not far distant. There was no choice for him but to quit his father- 
land and seek a refuge in Switzerland. A home, wherever he 
chose, and a pension sufficient for his wants, were offered him by 


put under the ban of the empire with | 


| 
| 
| 


incidents combined with much excellent scene-painting, and at 
least one admirably drawn character, Bryce Jannock. If we wished 
to find fault, we might object to what we may call the “ unanimity” 
of the incidents. The pilgrim always triumphs, and is pe 
out of the jaws of death just as they are closing upon him, by 
never failing succour. For instance, he is pursued by a prairie 
fire. His horse, jaded and lame, cannot carry him, and he himself 
is so exhausted that he gives himself up as lost. Just, however, 
as he feels the approaching flames beginning to scorch him, a troop 
of mounted Indians gallop past him, and one of them, seizing him 
round the waist, lifts him to his horse and speeds away with him. 
The Indians prove to be enemies, and, warned by their looks that 
he is likely to meet with a sudden and treacherous death, he 
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resolves to escape, and is on the eve of accomplishing his purpose 
when a malignant “old cottonwood” observes him. The Indian 
bends his bow, and in another moment Squire Ruysdael will be 
numbered with his fathers, when bang goes a rifle, down goes the 
Indian, and faithful Bryce Jannock, who, in the natural order of 
events, should be a hundred miles off, comes to his rescue. Even 
to this providential escape a corollary is tacked on ; for the bullet 
which killed the Indian passed also through the Squire’s beaver, 
grazed the hair of his head, but was so unerringly aimed that it 
spared his scalp. 

The Squire iis not ventured upon the prairie without an object. 
As the Boy Hunters set out on their. entertaining expedition to 
procure the skin of a white buffalo for Prince Lucien Bonaparte, 
so Squire Ruysdael undertook his more exciting travels to recover 
the lost heiress of the House of Leighton. The Lady Laura in her 
infancy had been consigned by a wicked cousin, who wanted to 
get her out of the way that he might succeed to her inheritance, to 


two trappers, who, for a large sum of money, conveyed her into | 
Indian territory and left her to perish in the snow. There she | 


was of course found by a humane squaw, who reared her as 
her own and called her Kosata. Kosata became the great 
squaw of the tribe; and the Squire, after the lapse of some 
thirteen years, reached America just in time to hear the dying 
confession of the surviving trapper who had deported her, and the 
name of the tribe on whose hunting ground he had left her. 
Directed by this information, the Squire set out with Bryce 
Jannock and Robin Hood, a faithful follower from England. After 
passing through many perils, they found it necessary to winter in 
the Black Hills, and their arrangements to keep body and soul 
together in this bleak fastness are amongst the most entertaining 
portions of the book. The buffalo had gone south ; but the grizzly 
bear, the elk, and black-tailed deer, were still available to the 
active hunter. Two parties were daily sent out in search of game ; 
but as the winter deepened, their prizes became few and far 
between ; and sometimes for days they were without food. The 
country was covered with snow, when one evening in February the 
Squire, Jannock, and Robin, who had made a wider circuit than 
usual in search of food, found themselves overtaken by night, and 
compelled to retreat into the heart of the fir-wood and pass the 
night there, with what warmth and consolation they could derive 
from their blankets and their pipes. Robin reported that in his 
search for firewood he had discovered a cavern at no great distance, 
which would afford them better shelter than the wood. Proceeding 
thither, Jannock, whose knowledge and resources never fail his 
party, pronounced the place to be a bear’s den, with the animal 
actually in it in his winter sleep. Next morning, having obtained 
from their hut two bees-wax candles, they returned to the cavern 
with intent to capture the bear. With a lighted candle the party 
now entered the den, Jannock crawling in first, and after a while, 
fixing the candle in the earth, in the hope that the bear would 
awaken and, coming towards it, give them a good aim for their 
rifles. Waiting for a time and the bear not making his appearance, 
Jannock again took the candle, crawled further in, and was 
re-securing it in the earth, when the Squire “ caught a view beyond 
him of a black, shapeless mass, in that oscillating sort of motion 
peculiar to the more savage animals.” This was the bear slowly 
rousing from its winter’s sleep. The bear now began to growl, 
and they could presently see the fierce glare of his eyes, and hear 
his growl. Jannock fired ; out went the candle, and the whole 
party were in darkness, in close proximity with a wounded 
monster :— 


** Here was a situation! That the animal had not been killed was at 
once apparent from its redoubled and exasperated growling, now 
mingled with sounds of pain, and it was equally certain we stood in a 
fair way for being so ourselves, should it’ charge us in the darkness 
and narrow pass where we were posted. 

“In this critical juncture the old woodsman’s presence of mind 
proved probably the salvation of us all. 

“‘ Aware that a movement of retreat might draw the enemy upon 
us, he coolly got out his flint and steel, relit the fallen candle, and 
again secured it in the ground, his every motion accompanied the 
while, by the growling and groaning of the wounded beast. 

“Why it forbore to rush upon us, it is difficult to say, unless it 
were on the supposition of its being cowed by the calm and resolute 

le of our attack. 

“ Whilst thus engaged in renewing the light, I had reloaded my 
comrade’s piece for him, and we now, though the animal was even 
less visible than before, pulled both our triggers upon him simul- 
taneously. A terrific roar of agony was heard amid the reverberations 
of the discharge, followed by a plunging rush towards us. The light 
was again capsized, and with all the expedition practicable we 
retreated towards the cavern-mouth. 

“ After listening awhile on getting out, for any sign that might 
show the effect of the last shot, and perceiving all still, in about a 

uarter of an hour, with a fresh candle, we re-entered the creature’s 
pi and proceeding cautiously to the seene of conflict, found it lying 
dead on the ground, over the crushed candle—the two apparently 
extingnished at the same moment. 

“Tt did not prove to be of the brown, grizzly species, but the more 
common black one, as superior to the other in edible qualities, as 
inferior in strength and fiereeness.”’ 

The perils of winter over, those from the hostile Indians were 
roa, But with them, by that balancing process of nature, 
which always gives a set-off to pain or pleasure, returned the 
buffalo, with his nourishing steaks. Separated from his party by 
a surprise of Blackfeet, the Squire, after marvellously escaping deat 





until his attention was attracted by human voices—evidently those 
of women—and he hid himself in a clump of willows, through 
which he descried close at hand a bevy of Indian maidens a 
in the river. After watching their evolutions fora time, during whic 

he was especially struck with the beauty of one who took no part in 
their pastimes, but seemed to be the referee of their disputes, he 
was about to depart, when he found himself in the grasp of two 
powerful Blackfeet. This was almost his last peril ; but it was also 
nigh being his last adventure. The chief of the tribe condemned 
him to death, and he was conveyed to a prison, over which a guard 
was set. But the guard, mark you, was in love with the 
beautiful Indian ; the beautiful Indian was Kosata ; the instinct 
of race attracted her to the Englishman ; and coming to his prison 
she promised, if he would undertake to fly with her to her own 
tribe—from which she had been captured—she would appoint to 
meet the amorous Wapiti on the following night, and while 





Wapiti went to keep the assignation, she would repair to the Squire, 
cut the thongs with which he was bound, and fly with 
| him over the hills and far away to her friendly Shoshonees. All 
| happened as it had been arranged. But how did the Squire dis- 

cover that Kosata was in truth the Lady Laura? The days are 

past when the mark of a gooseberry on a lady’s shoulder will be 

sufficient to identify her to her English friends after thirteen years’ 
| sojourn in the Indian hunting grounds. But as we are all sent 
| into the world with the requisite qualifications for our journey 
| through life, so the Lady Laura brought along with her into this 
sublunary existence not only the constitution necessary for the hard- 
ships of savage life, but such an abundance of physical specialities 
as would triumphantly have put the wicked cousin out of court 
had he dared to dispute her identity. She had, tmprimis, a 
dotted mole on the neck ; item, another on the top of the right 
shoulder ; item, a red spot a little below the instep of the left foot, 
“‘of the colour of a cherry, and shape of a pear, though not much 
bigger than a hazel-nut.” In their flight from the Blackfeet, 
Kosata sprained her ancle, and the Squire of course examined it 
to discover the extent of the injury. “Who may conceive my 
feelings,” he exclaims, “the tumult of astonishment and joy, 
mocking all power of utterance, that filled my breast, when on a 
foot as white as my own, and riveting my eye at the first glance, I 
beheld, a little below the instep, ‘a red spot, the colour of a cherry 
and shape of a pear,’ the birth-branded and indelible token of her 
whom I had come so far, undergone such anxiety and toil, and was 
now well nigh despairing to find—the ‘ Young Fawn.” 

We will not follow the return of Lady Laura and her chivalrous 
discoverer to the ancestral halls. Her story, though she is the object 
of the pilgrimage is but one of its incidents, though a very pleasing 
one. The main interest of the book lies in its exciting adventures 
and its graphic description of scenery, which are evidently the 
work of an able pen. 











MISERS.* 


At first sight two volumes-full of misers do not promise 
agreeable or profitable entertainment. We catch a glimpse of the 
fraternity now and then in newspaper paragraphs, and the general 
impression which they make upon us is one of squalor and disgust. 
And it is true that this idea is the leading one, predominating over 
every other except the all-absorbing vice which enslaves these 
miserable beings. Disgusting habits of life; clothing whose 
wretchedness the word “ragged” feebly expresses ; food which a 
famished dog would loathe ; and a perpetual state of torture at the 
smallest expense ;—these are the general features of the miser’s life. 
In all there is the same purposeless toil ; the same insane desire to 
have for the mere enjoyment of having; the same death in the 
living breast of those affections of which money should be the 
minister ; the same evidence of the incurableness of this horrible 
vice, which, unlike every other, seems never to relax its grip, but to 
close it with more tenacious hold as life declines, and death, which 
is to scatter the wretched victim’s accumulations, comes nearer and 
nearer. But though this is true, there are circumstances which 
make a book of this kind not such dismal reading as the title pro- 
mises. The miser’s passion is the diseased excess of one of the 
most healthy of our desires, without which life to the million 
would be stagnation. The higher motives for action are the privi- 
lege of the few ; but all respond to the principle of gain, and take 
an interest in hearing how it has been acquired. The grovelling 
contrivances of the miser do not wholly rob the narrative of its 
attraction. There is even an additional interest in his case in 
learning how a man has begun life by picking up garbage in 
the streets, and has ended it by amassing tho s ; and there 
may be even profit in studying the lives of such beings. It 
is, amongst other things, instructive to observe what great ages 
many of them have attained, and that most of those whose career 
has been recorded have lived long, in = of penuriousness which 
denied to their bodies that mere sufficiency of food which one 
would say was indispensable to existence. It would also seem asif 
this mortification had something to do with the power of assimi- 
lating such unwholesome and disgusting food as they took, and 
enabling their stomachs to extract nourishment from meals which, 
in an ordinary liver, would produce nausea or disease. Couple this 
with the admitted fact that at least two-thirds of the ailings from 
which we suffer are due to excess in eating and drinking, and we 
may learn a useful lesson even from the miser. 














from the Indians, from hunger, and from a grizzly bear, wandered 


* Memoirs of Remarkable Misers. By Cyrus Redding. Twovols. Skeet. 
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But the highest lesson we can learn from him is to be unlike 
him. Very few are the traces of a worthy emotion which his vice 
suffers to accompany it. If it leaves any sympathy in the breast 
of its victim, its object is generally some brute. Thus we read in 
Mr. Redding’s “ Memoirs” of a female miser, who, though she 
denied herself the necessaries of life, sumptuously regaled twelve 
cats. These, when she went to bed, arranged themselves from her 
head to her feet, and remained there till the morning. She was so 
fond of these animals that, when any of them died, she stuffed 
them and placed them in a room which in time was full of her 
deceased favourites. Another shared her meagre meal with a rat 
which daily paid her visits at dinner time ; and when she died a 
nest of mice was found in her bed. Even for the rat, however, her 
affection was limited by the ruling passion ; and as it ate more on 
one occasion than she thought it entitled to, she flew into a passion, 
struck it, and killed it. Rarely is anything like compassion for a 
fellow-creature exhibited. It is worthy of note, also, that the 
miser’s passion seems to eat up even those vices which are com- 
monly associated with degradation, absorbing at once both intel- 
lectual life and the animal passions. This makes it the more 
inexplicable. We can understand that the drunkard and the 
profligate find a utility in their excesses in the pleasure, base as it 
is, which they afford them. But the miseris the strangest of human 
mysteries. He is a rational being, with intellect defaced; an 
animal without animal instincts. His vice is the most useless of 
passions, and at the same time the most absorbing of all others. 
His one happiness, the sight of his money, is a torture to him. 


him. The same horror pursues him through the day. Add to this 
the idea which perpetually haunts him, that the smallest expendi- 
ture will involve beggary and starvation, and our wonder that such 
a being can exist is complete. 

Even amongst misers, however, there are exceptions to the rule 
of uniform penuriousness. Elwes, who added to his own fortune 





another inherited from his uncle, both amounting to half a million | 


sterling, would dine off a hard-boiled egg, or a piece of pancake 
which he had kept for two months in his pocket. But he would 
lose thousands at play to men of fashion, pay his debts and never 


ask for his winnings, which he thought would be ungentlemanly. | : ; 
’ ao , wd y* | who pretends to be as great an enthusiast as herself, but in whom 


He would not lay out a penny on the education of his two sons. 
He thought that “putting things into their heads was taking 
money out of their pockets.” But when Lord Abingdon had made 
a match for seven thousand pounds, Elwes, who knew he had not 
the money, offered to lend it to him. He would walk from one 
end of London to another in the rain to avoid paying a shilling for 


and sit in wet clothes rather than light a fire to dry them. He 
wore a cast-off wig which he had picked out of a ditch; and 
having torn his only coat, took one from the family chest which 
had belonged to an ancestor, with slash sleeves made of green 
velvet. But to a merchant who conciliated him with a present of 
wine he lent seven hundred pounds; and a trifling present, or 
work done for him for nothing, was tolerably sure to be followed 
by a loan of money. He would let a poor man starve before he 
would aid him ; yet, in bonds to peers and others, and on some 
American property, he is said to have lost one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. There were occasional touches of humour in 
him. Ata shooting party, a bad shot firing carelessly wounded 


him in 2 cheek. “I give you joy,” he said, “of your improve- | 
ment ; new you would by-and-by hit thing.” her | *. “he : ; 
y y ie aeeeren | pinned upon the coverlet on which is written in a female hand the 


time, having cut both his legs deeply, he was with difficulty per- 
suaded to employ a surgeon. But he would only incur this 
expense in favour of one leg. He would manage the other him- 
self, and offered to bet that it would get well first; and it 
did. Thomas Guy was another exception. His wealth was enor- 
mous; and at one time he had promised to marry his maid, 
the only servant he kept. He had ordered the pavement 
before his door to be mended up to a particular spot. The girl, 
observing a broken stone beyond this point, told the workmen 
to mend it also. “Tell Mr. Guy,” she said, “I bade you to do it, 
and he will not be angry.” The marriage was to have taken place 
two days afterwards, and the girl reasonably presumed she might 
exercise this little piece of authority. But she soon discovered 
her mistake. Guy was so angry at the additional expense in which 
she had involved him that he broke off the match. Yet he built 
three wards on the north side of St. Thomas’s Hospital ; endowed 
them with a hundred pounds a year for eleven years ; and after- 
wards built and endowed the hospital which bears his name, at a 
cost of £219,000. 

Miss Bolaine, of Canterbury, again, is an exception to the rule 
of continent misers. She was handsome in her youth and attracted 
many admirers, with some of whom she lived, refusing to relinquish 
her liberty by marriage. She was a fury as well asa miser. She 
attempted to stab her brother and her maid-servant ; she starved 
her mother to death, and ill-treated and starved her niece till she 
too succumbed in the bloom of youth. One of her paramours was, 
like herself, a miser. He suited her exactly, for he could wash, 
iroD, Sweep the house, and eat a mouldy crust or tainted meat. 
This wretch was forty years older than herself ; and as his years 
increased she treated him with fiendish cruelty. He had made 
over the whole of his property to her; yet she fed him upon cow- 
heel broth ; drew the bed from under him before he was dead ; 
locked up the body, till she had gone to St. Lawrence and secured 
his property ; and on her return ordered the bell to toll for him. 
She refused to let any one but herself put him into his coffin ; but 
the undertaker’s men managing to peep into it afterwards found 





that she had stolen the shroud to make herself an under-garment:- 
She borrowed a mourning bonnet for the occasion and never 
returned it. This miserable woman attained the age of eighty- 
three ; but was so abhorred that when her body was taken to 
be buried the church doors were forced by the mob, and during 
the funeral ceremony the spectators insulted her memory with jeers 
and execrations. A good thing is told of her when on one occa- 
sion, in an extraordinary fit of liberality, she invited a neighbour- 
ing family to enjoy themselves fora day with the run of her garden. 
Seeing that they were pulling the largest strawberries, she informed 
them, with the view to divert their attention from her fruit, that a 
snake had been seen in the beds the day before; but the visitors, 
as wary as their hostess, replied that they didn’t mind snakes, and 
went on eating heartily. 

Mr. Redding’s book will repay perusal. Melancholy as the 
subject is the details are often amusing. It will furnish a healthy 
warning to the avariciously inclined by holding up a picture of the 
degradation towards which they are tending. It must also be 
borne in mind that all the sins of avarice are not to be laid at the 
door of the pronounced miser. 








BERTHA’S REPENTANCE.* 


WE take it to be an indication of talent when an author contents 
himself with a single volume for a story which contains incident 


He wakes in the night fevered with dread lest it be stolen from | and plot that would have tempted an ordinary writer to expand 


his narrative into three. And when we look into Mr. Corkran’s 
book we find our presumption verified by a charming tale, one 
half of which at least is a model of construction, while the 
evidences are abundant throughout of the power of portraying 
character and of describing scenes and persons and events, in a 
marked and superior degree. The heroine is one of those French- 
women of the humbler classes whose political enthusiasm has 
awakened a vein of poetry and eloquence in their ardent nature, 
and who have done so much to keep up the revolutionary fever by 
writings worthless to the test of reason, but potent in their 
influence upon the passions of the hour. She has married a man 


she ere long discovers traces of perfidy, which not only destroys 
her affection for him, but renders her wedded life so hateful that 
she resolves to commit suicide. It is at this epoch, with which 
the story opens, that Michel Freymann, a young Swiss, arrives in 
Paris, and, missing the way to his uncle’s house, finds himself 


a coach ; would eat his meat putrid rather than order a fresh joint; | UPO™ the Pont des Arts, from which, as he looks down upon the 


Seine, he sees a floating mass which he has no doubt is the body of 
a drowning woman. In an instant he leaps into the river, and 
seizing the body, bears it to a washing-barge, into which it is lifted 
by the stout arms of the blanchisseuses. While the crowd gathers 
round the woman, Pére Savellot grasps the dripping Swiss by the 
hand and takes him into his restaurant, where, in admiration of 
his heroism, he gives him a bed and plies him with hot brandy- 
and-water till his clothes are dried ; and, finally, directs him the 
way to his uncle’s house. But Michel on the road thither finds 
that the brandy has got into his head. He sits down upon the 
steps of the church of St. Roch to recover himself, and when by 
degrees his brain becomes more clear, he enters the church, and 
sees at the base of one of the columns a basket, in which, on 
stooping down, he finds an infant in profound sleep, with a paper 


words, “A mother, about to die, leaves her bereaved child to 
society, which is the common parent of the orphan.” Michel takes 
up the child and hurries with it to his uncle’s, where he and his 
young charge are hospitably received. 

Uncle Gilbert, a Swiss, is the concierge of an hotel. His wife is 
a Frenchwoman, and they have a daughter, Virginie, a girl every 
way lovely and loveable ; she is betrothed to Adolphe, a stone- 
mason, who is learning with success to become a sculptor, but 
who unfortunately is deeply imbued with the political passions of 
the time, and burns with impatience for the brotherhood of men 
and nations under a universal republic. One of the intimates of 
the family is Mare Mitaine. Of all the persons who crowd into 
M. Gilbert’s lodge to hear the story of Michel’s rescue of the 
woman and his finding of the child, Mitaine, though the one 
whom it most nearly touches, seems the least interested by it. But 
on his return home he finds a letter from his wife Bertha, which 
induces him to believe that she is the woman whom Michel has 
rescued—a service for which, if she survives, he could grasp 
Michel by the throat ; though he feels some obligation to him for 
saving the child. On the following day circumstances arise which 
induce Pére Savellot to believe that the foundling is the child of his 
niece. He pledges Michel to bring it to him in the evening ; and 
for that purpose, in due time, the young Swiss returns to his 
uncle’s. Mer he finds his aunt under the hands of the coiffeur, 
who has just operated upon Virginie. 


** Virginie, who sat with the baby in her arms, had evidently been 
first out of the coiffewr’s hands ; for her fine, glossy, silken fair hair might 
have excited the envy of a duchess, so beautifully was it arranged by 
the polite little man, who assumed with dignity the title of artist— 
artiste en cheveuw. As Virginie, lifting her blue eyes from the long 
wistful look she had fixed on the baby, rose, with it supported upon 
one arm, while she stretched forth the disengaged hand to her cousin, 
her tall figure in a pink morning gown, that rustled out with the fresh- 





* Bertha’s Repentance; aTale, By J. Frazer Corkran. Chapman & Hall, 
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ness of a rose-bush, draped as charming a figure as eye of man or 
woman would wish to gaze upon: for do not fancy, gentlemen, that 
women are not sensibly affected by the sweet graces of those of their 
own sex. Yet was not Virginie extravagant in her expenditure. The 
stuff of which her robe was made was of the cheapest description. 
The elegance of it lay in the make and in the manner of wearing, and 
richest silk or finest muslin would not have looked better to the un- 
initiated eye. Do not conclude, we pray you, that Virginie was unfit 
to be a poor artisan’s wife by reason of cost of dress,—we do not say 
love of dress, which is different. Venus, we presume, could attire 
herself to admiration out of some stray rags of cloud or rainbow, 
while, from the waves breaking in foam-kisses at her feet, she would 
supply her queenly brow and neck with pearls, to be had for the 
gathering.” 


Let us take another glimpse of this pleasing girl before we pro- 
ceed with the narrative. Monsieur and Madame Gilbert, Adolphe, 
and Michel, are regaling themselves with a breakfast which, for 
its luxury and abundance, astonishes the young Swiss :— 


“While the others were partaking of the pleasures of the table, 
Virginie sat upon a low stool by the fire; and what she was doing 
was at length announced by a little scream of triumph, which drew 
all eyes upon her. She had coaxed the baby to eat! Yes, there it 
lay, with its head a little elevated by her left arm, as out of a little 
bright utensil, in which bread and mi!k had been heated, the silver 
spoon took up the white morsel, which, being tested, as to mild heat 
and purity, on the sweetest loving lips and tempered by gentle breath, 
would be coaxed into the baby’s mouth; and the little creature, think- 
ing it was all play, would kick out its legs, the toes turning upwards, 
and thrust out its arms, the tiny hands clenched, and crow, and let the 
liquid ran down its chin, and then, in half obedience to unsyllabled 
remonstrances, swallow a little and be repaid with such compliments. 
Oh! Virginie was happy indeed at her success!” 


With much difficulty, when evening came Michel obtained per- 
mission to carry the baby to Pére Savellot, who in the morning 
had sold off his business for a considerable sum—a fact which 
Mitaine had wormed out of Michel—and removed to another 

uarter. Thither the Swiss carried the baby, and entering Pére 
Savellot’s room, held it up to him. ‘ Pére Savellot, as he raised 
the light to the child’s face, trembled all over, while his own face 
and forehead, suffused before with a burning red, grew purply 
dark ; and with an exclamation ‘It is he!’ fell down in a fit of 
apoplexy.” In this difficulty, with rather more stupidity than 
even a simple peasant could have displayed, Michel set out for a 
doctor whom he knew resided at the hotel of which his uncle was 
concverge. But he missed his way, and was fain to return to Pére 
Savellot’s lodging, where he found the infant he had laid upon the 
bed gone, his uncle dead, with marks of strangulation on his neck, 
and his drawers rifled ; and then, upon his confessing that he had 
been lately in the room, he was charged with the murder of the 
old man and taken into custody. 

Adolphe is presently involved in his friend's fate ; the scene in 
which this takes place is one of the best in the book, and is 
described with much dramatic effect and a nice perception of 
character. Adolphe is displaying before the porter’s family a 
model which he has made of Virginie’s head. All are in admira- 
tion of the likeness, when a police agent enters, and arrests Adolphe 
on a charge of complicity in the murder of Savellot. The ground 
for the charge is that Adolphe was in company with Michel in the 
morning, and witnessed the receipt by Savellot of the purchase- 
money of his restaurant. Now for the first time the family 
learn the fact of the murder, and of Michel’s arrest. There are 
some fine touches in this scene. The subtle hypocrisy of 
Mitaine, who is present, and who is really guilty of the murder, 
and the honest indignation of Adolphe, are skilfully portrayed. 
Very happy, too, is Madame Gilbert’s triumphant burst as she 
holds up the model of Virginie’s head, and asks if the man who 
could execute such a work as that could be guilty of robbery. The 
sudden subsidence of Adolphe’s anger, and the gentleness with 
which he expresses his willingness to accompany the police agent 


when Virginie declares her perfect belief in his innocence, are also | 


well conceived ; and we feel the sense of degradation which thrills 
him as he exclaims, “ What an indignity !”—when the officer lays 
his hand upon his shoulder—and adds, “ A day of vengeance will 
come for this, believe me !” 

But the story, thus far admirably constructed, does not show the 
same skill in the unravelling of the plot. The attempt to create 
a mystery as to who the woman is, who has been rescued by 
Michel, is a failure. The slightest sagacity would solve it after her 
exclamation, “ My uncle murdered !” in the hospital ; and it seems 
highly improbable that Virginie, who visits her in the hospital, and 
who with the rest of her family was so well acquainted with 
the husband, should never have seen the wife. Nor is the 
solution of the plot, such as it is, well managed. In the endeavour 
to trace the progress of Bertha’s repentance, of her rejection of her 
wild philosophic and political notions, and conversion to common 
sense and Christianity, Mr. Corkran has been careless of details 
which, better handled, would have increased the interest of his 
story. Nor is there much delicacy or skill in the mode in which 
the marriage of Bertha with Michel, after Mitaine has been assas- 
sinated by the associates he has betrayed, is brought about. 
But these drawbacks give Mr. Corkran an opportunity of showing 
how he can supply defects of plot by the living interest of his cha- 
racters. After the arrest of Michel and Adolphe, a new set of 
dramatis persone are brought upon the scene, and immediately fix 
our attention by their lifelike reality. The selfish old rentier, 











M. Pithou ; the Marechal Beaulieu, who will not constrain the affec- 
tions of his daughter ; the lively Mademoiselle Constance, with her 
sparkling dark eyes and her warm heart ; and the painter Forbin, 
who has secretly taken her portrait and decked it with his most 
poetic fancies, and who finally: receives the original as his reward 
for saving her father’s life and doing his duty to the government, 
—are all admirably drawn. Nor is the book without a political 
interest, which is never intruded, but is developed with the charac- 
ters and aids the progress of the story. We cannot doubt, with 
this evidence of his power before us, that Mr. Corkran is capable 
of adding to our stock of healthy novels ; and we shall greet with 
pleasure some fresh labour of his truthful pen. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


THE HORSES OF THE SAHARA.* 


WE reviewed this book when it originally appeared in French ; 
and have now little more to do than repeat the commendations we 
bestowed upon it then, giving the translator due praise for the 
manner in which he has given it its English dress. The book will 
be found meron. to the general reader as well as to lovers of horse- 
flesh, even regarding it solely with reference to the horse. The 
horse and the Arab are one; and the animal is as dear to its 
owner and his family as one of themselves. The wife “ directs, 
superintends, and feeds the noble companion in arms who so fre- 
ny augments the reputation of her husband while supplying 
the wants of her children.” She caresses him, gives him bread or 
dates, and says to him, “ Eat, O my son; one day thou shalt save 
us out of the hand of our enemies, and fill our tent with booty.” 
She rebukes her children if they amuse themselves by teasing him. 
“ Children,” she says, “beat not the horses. Wretches! it is they 
who nourish you. Do you wish that Allah should curse our tent ? 
If you begin again, I will speak to your father.” And if the 
father himself neglects the horse, she repairs to the chief 
of the tribe, and asks him to scold her husband and 
lead him back to the ways of his forefathers; but, “above 
all, do not tell him that it was I who suggested this 
to you.” Then the chief summons him, and winds up 
a wholesome reproof by reminding him that “in this 
world honour begins at the stirrup to be completed in the saddle.” 
This tenderness of the wife to the horse, the brute amply repays 
with gentleness and affection. They neigh with pleasure when she 
approaches them; they run up to her and allow her to handle 
them as she pleases; and if any one expresses surprise at this 
docility she says :— 


** How can you suppose that our mares will not recognize the hand 
that caresses and feeds them? ‘To how many gambols do they not 
betake themselves in my presence ? And when rising up on their hind- 
feet behind my back they gently rest their legs on my shoulders—and 
when they carry a young lamb in their teeth by its wool—and when 
they slip into our tent to steal our Kouskoussow—these are all associa- 
tions very dear to us.- Besides, is it not I who, by giving them at 
proper times milk or barley, have succeeded in tightening their bellies, 
developing their chests, sharpening their heads, widening their fore- 
heads, and hardening their limbs? Behold them pass by the side of 
a herd of gazelles, and you would see no difference between the one 
and the other: the same grace, the same vigour in their bounding, 
the same swiftness in their course. Like the gazelles, have they not 
eyes level with the head, large eyeballs, bold sharp ears, thin legs, a 
rounded croup, and hoofs hard and well knit ?” 


The remarks by the famous Abd-el-Kader furnish an amusing 
mixture of oriental imagery and veterinary science. But what 
will the Jockey Club say to his division of horses into three classes, 
in the first of which—that which “loads with crimes and belongs 
to Satan”—he places horses kept to support wages? Mr. Rarey 
will agree with him in the canon he lays down, that horses are to 
be treated habitually with gentleness ; and the following anecdote, 
told by the Emir, will show how mindful is the animal of ill- 
treatment :— 


** A man of noble family of the Oved-Shelif, setting out for Mecca, 
started in company with a few friends who wished to do him honour. 
He was riding a blood mare, still in the possession of the family. 
Suddenly she stumbled, and to punish her he gave her a smart cut 
with his bridle-end, which put her in such a state of agitation that 
for some minutes she did nothing but rear and jump about from right 
to left. On his return from Mecca he rode the same animal, and the 
friends who had accompanied him on his departure went forth to meet 
him and give him welcome. Scarcely had they reached the spot where 
the mare was beaten than she began to rear and caper about, going 
through absolutely the same movements as on the day she was struck. 
Every one was astonished at this proof of extraordinary memory in an 
animal that had preserved for a whole year the recollection of a 


| punishment, and of the place where she received it.” 


THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 


Let us give a cordial welcome to the first number of Miss 
Faitbfull’s magazine, which it certainly deserves, not only for the 
lady’s sake but on the ground of its own deserts. Passing over the 
lines to her Majesty, which we are sorry to say have only the 
merit of brevity, we come to an excellent article on “ Social Life 
in the United States” by Mr. Edward Dicey. Then we have the 





* The Horses of the Sahara, and the Manners of the Desert. By E. Daumas. 
Translated from the French by James Hutton. W. H. Allen & Co. 


+ The Victoria Magazine. No. I, Emily Faithfull. 
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first part of a tale, entitled “ Lindisfarne Chase,” from the inex- 
haustible pen of Mr, Anthony Trollope. Miss Rossetti follows 
with some lines on poor L. E. L., “ whose heart was breaking for 
a little love.’ Then Mr. R. H. Hutton gives us a sensible paper 
on “ the unspiritual world of spirits,” that is of such spirits as 
Mr. Home is in communication with. Mr. Hutton shrewdly 
remarks that the world of the spirits is much less spiritual than 
our own, and that the most remarkable of their faculties is the 
muscular power, which, however, is for the most part limited to 
lifting things up and putting them down. Mr. N. W. Senior gives 
the first part of “ A journal kept in Egypt in 1855 and 1856 ;” Mr. 
Meredith Townsend, “The Career of Englishmen in India,” and 
Mr. Tom Taylor the first portion of a paper on “The Great Actors 
of 1775.” A reswmé of the Social Science and Literature of the 
Month completes the aricles of the present number, on the produc- 
tion of which Miss Faithfull is entitled to congratulation. 


ENGLISH POETRY FOR CHILDREN.* 


We have here a selection from the best English poetry for the 
use of children. The task of making such a selection falls naturally 
to feminine hands. Our mothers know us better in our childhood 
than our fathers do. Their opportunities bring them more in con- 
tact with us, and their love and anxiety reveal to them our growing 
tastes, our opening faculties, as well as the best means of safely 
developing them. They choose for us our toys and our story- 
books ; why not our poetry? We doubt, however, whether the 
lady who has compiled the volume before us has exercised a wise 
discretion in including the mystical “ Ancient Mariner” in her 
selection, and we might extend our objection to one or two other 
pieces. This, however, is a trifling fault, even if it be one. The 
selections generally display a sound judgment ; and the book will, 
we are sure, prove an efficient aid in encouraging in young minds a 
taste for the highest order of poetry. 





Any of our readers who desire to possess themselves of a plain 
and easy account of British Fungi, and to learn how much good 
food is annually wasted by the neglect of these esculents, will do 
well to purchase Mr. Cooke’s work upon the subject.t Apart from 
its scientific interest, the book will be found useful to mushroom- 
eaters, in informing them not only what to eat but what to avoid ; 
and on this point the coloured engravings are a valuable aid. 








LIST OF MEETINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES FOR 
NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay, 47TH May, 1863, 

Arcuitects—At 8 p.m. Anniversary Meeting. 

Asiatic—At 3 P.M. 

Geroxoaists’ AssociaTION—At 7 P.M. 

Entomo.Loctcat—At 7 P.M. 

TuespaY, 5TH May. — 

Civit Exetnerrs—At 8 p.m. “On American Iron Bridges.” By Mr. 
Zerah Colburn. 

Ernnotocicat—At 8 p.m. 1. “On the Natives of Vancouver’s 
Island.” By Dr. King and Professor Busk. 2. “On the Wild 
Tribes of the Interior of the Malay Peninsula.” By Pére Baurien. 

Puorocrarnic—At 8 P.M. 

PaTHOLOGIcCAL—At 8 P.M. 

Roya InstirutloN—At 3 P.M. Professor Tyndall, “On Sound.” 


WEDNESDAY, 6TH May. 
Roya LiteERaATuURE—At 8} P.M. 





Society or Axts—At 8 p.m. “On Bread-making, particularly with | 


reference to the Condition of those Employed in its Manufacture.’’ 
By Dr. Andrew Wynter. 

GroLtocicaL—At 8 P.M. 
THURSDAY, 71H May, 

Roya Sociery—At 8} p.m. 1. “ Notes principally on Thermo-Electric 
Currents of the Ritterian Species.”” By C. K. Akin, Esq. 2. “On 
the Physiological Properties of Nitrobenzole and Analine. By Dr. 
Letheby. ; 

ANTIQUARIES—At 8} P.M. 

Linn ®an—At 8 p.m. ‘*On Two Aquatic Species of Hymenoptera.” 
By John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. 


Curmicat—At 8 p.m. ‘On the Constitution of Salts.” By Dr. Lyon | 


Playfair. 
Artists anp AMATEURS—At 8 P.M. 
Royat Insrirurion—At 3 p.m. “ On Geology.” By Professor Ansted. 


Fripay, 8TH May. 
Royat Instirvrion—At 8 p.w. “ On the Soils of England. By Pro- 
fessor Voelcker. 
ASTRONOMICAL—At 8 P.M. 
Lonvon Instirution—At 7 p & i 
N—At 7 P.M. Economic Botany.” : 
sate y- By Professor 
SATURDAY, 9TH May 
Botanic—At 3% p.m. : 
Royat Instiruttron—At 83 p.m. 
By Professor Max Miiller. 


* Play-time with the Poets. By a Lady. Longmans. 


t A Plain and Easy Account of .British Fungi, : 
coloured plates. Robert Hardwicke, mae’. By M0. Cocke, With wwenly 


“On the Science of Language.” 














LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Aber’s (D. F.) French Method. Third course. Feap., cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Allen’s (C.) The Young Mechanic’s Instructor. 8vo., sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Balfour’s (J. H.) Flora of Edinburgh. Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Barker (Dr. T. H.). On Malaria and Miasmata. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 
Bowditch’s (N. G.) Suffolk Surnames. Third edition. Royal 8vo., 
cloth, 15s. 
Bowman’s (Hetty) Our Village Girls. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. New edition. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Butler’s (Bishop) Modern Atlas. New edition. Royal 8vo., half- 
bound, 10s. 6d. 
Calendar of State Papers—Charles II.—1664—1665. Edited by 
Mary Anne Green. Royal 8vo., cloth, 15s. 
Cecil Beaumont. By Hon. C. 8. Savile. Three vols. Post 8vo., 
cloth, £1. lls. 6d. 
Chope’s (Rev. R. R.) The Gregorian Lauds of the Prayer-book. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, ls. 
Versicles, Canticles, Litany, &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 1s. 
Cobbe’s (Frances P.) Essays on the Pursuits of Women. Crown 8Svo., 
cloth, 5s. 
Cobbett’s (W.) English Grammar. New edit. 18mo., cloth, ls. 6d. 
Cooper’s (J. F.) Miles Wallingford. Cheap edition. Fcap.,sewed, 1s. 
Curling’s (Capt.) The Wondrous Tale of Zaddak. Cr. Svo., cl., 5s. 
Darling’s (Lady) Handy-book for Domestic Service. New edition. 
8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Donaldson’s (J.) The Eventful Life of a Soldier. New edition. Feap., 
cloth, 4s. 
Esquiros’s (A.) The Dutch at Home. Second edit. Cr. Svo., cl., 9s. 
Fate (The) of a Year. By Miss 8S. Stredder. Three vols. Post 8vo., 
cloth, £1. 1ls. 6d. 
George Harrington. By David Macrie. 18mo., 1s., sewed; 2s., cloth. 
Gleanings from Pious Authors. Feap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Gudrun: A Story of the North Sea. Crown S8vo., cloth, 9s. 
Hall’s (F. G.) Differential and Integral Calculus. New edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Helen Lindsay. By Ellen Barlee. Second edit. Fecap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
History against Colenso. By a Barrister. Part I. S8vo., sewed, ls. 
Hooper’s (Jane) Recollections of Mrs. Anderson’s School. Second 
edition. Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Hope’s (J.) The House of Scindea. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
Joseph Anstey. By D. 8S. Hervey. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Jukes (A.) on the Types of Genesis. Second edition. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Lady Audley’s Secret. By M. E. Braddon. Cheap edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 6s. 
Lane’s (E. W.) Arabic and English Lexicon. Vol. I., part I. Royal 
8vo., cloth, 25s. 
Lankester’s (E.) Half-hours with the Microscope. New edition. 
Feap., cloth, 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. coloured. 
Letty Hyde’s Lovers. By James Grant. Feap., bds., 2s. 
Life in Israel. New edition. Feap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Mackay’s (R. W.) The Tiibingen School, and its Antecedents. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Maclear’s (G. F.) History of Christian Missions during the Middle 
Ages. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Morgan’s (Lady) Memoirs. Second edition. Two vols. Svo., cloth, 26s. 
Morison’s (Jas.) Questions on the Shorter Catechism, Answers to. 
Feap., cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Nemesis; or, the Avenger. New edition. Feap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Nuttall’s (Dr. P. A.) Standard Pronouncing English Dictionary. 
Crown 8vo., half bound, 7s. 6d. 
Patmore’s (Coventry) The Victims of Love. Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Pick’s (Dr. E.) New Method of Studying the French Language. 
Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Playtime with the Poets. By a Lady. 16mo., cloth, 5s. 
Punch’s Re-issue. Vol. XXVII. 4to., bds., 5s. 
- Vols. XX VI. & XXVII. in one vol. (1854.) 4to., cloth, gilt, 
10s. 6d. 
Robertson’s (Rev. Dr. Jas.) Life. By Rev. H. Charteris. 8vo.,cl., 12s. 
Routledge’s Handbook of Rowing and Sailing. 18mo., bds., 6d. 
Scripture Truths, with Preface. By Rev. W. Marsh. Folio, 2s. 
Select Library of Fiction—The Fortunes of Glencore. By Charles 
Lever. Feap., bds., 2s. 
Seton’s (G.) Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland. 8vo., cl., 25s. 
Smith’s (G.) History of Wesleyan Methodism. Vol. I. Third 
edition. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
(Jas.) Oracles from the British Poets. Third edition. 
Feap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(Rev. Jas.) The Believer’s Triumph. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Snowball’s (J. C.) Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. Tenth edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Something New: a Tale. Edited by E. W. Jacob. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 
Southey’s (R.) Poetical Works. New edit. One vol. Royal 8vo., cl., 14s. 
Stanley’s (Canon) Letter to the Bishop of London on Subscription in 
the Church of England. S8vo., sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Stephen’s (J.) Questions on the Fifth Edition of Stephen’s Commen- 
taries on tlfe Laws of England. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Stewart's (Miss E. M.) Home for a Week. Fcap., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 
Tales from the German. Translated by E. K. E. Feap., sewed, 1s. 
Taylor’s (A.) Convent Life in Italy. 2nd edit., sewed, 8vo., cl., 10s. 6d. 
Therry’s (R.) Thirty Years’ Residence in New South Wales. 2nd 
edition, 8vo., cloth, 14s. 
Waddell’s (Rev. P. Hately) Discourses. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Wayfe Summers. By Thomas Archer. 2 vols., crown 8vo,, cl., 21s. 
Weale’s Rudimentary Series. Brender’s (J.) Composition and 
Punctuation. 12mo., cloth, 1s. 
Wilson’s Tales of the Borders. New edit. Vol. I. Feap., 1s. sewed. 
Wilton’s (Rev. E.) The Negeb; or, “ South Country” of Scripture. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Wood (J.) on Rupture. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

















